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ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and 
remarkably efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity 
to look around. Anything missing? Well, let’s see. Records 

at finger-tips ... staff room nearby ... conference room 

out of heavy traffic... layout just right. No questions 

or comments? Then whisk it away—to your “New Life” 
distributor (who can make “dream libraries” 

—like this—come true). 


SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


IN CALIFORNIA: AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO., 

529 N. LaCienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif.; 

AUSTIN SAFE & DESK COMPANY, 1320 Fifth Avenue, 

San Diego, Calif.; HEALEY & POPOVICH, 1703 Fulton, Fresno, Calif.; 
THE BROOKMAN COMPANY, 2833 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 
... We pay all freight. . . 
suveior vorimstip, FICTION attractively rebound in 
Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Retired or Unemp. 
Less than $300 
$300 - $499 

$500 and over 
Trustees 

Afhliate 

Associate 
Contributing 
Sustaining 


$2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
15.00 
4.00 
4.00 
7.00 
25.00 
100.00 


INSTITUTIONS 
When operating income is: 
$20,000 or less . 
$20,000 - 40,000 _ 
$40,000 - 70,000 
$70,000 - 100,000 
$100,000 - 500,000 
$500,000 up 


$10.00 
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HAVE YOU MOVED? 


CHANGED JOBS? 


To get your CLA mail without any 
delay— 


Ask your Post Office to 
forward your mail. 


Report all changes to : 
CLA Executive Office 
829 Coventry Rd. 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 





Increasingly Popular with Libraries 
of ALL Sizes 
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@5” x3” forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle, and interleafed 
with one-time, snap-out carbons. One typing makes 5 copies. 


GAYLORD 


A stock item, Gaylord Multi-Copy Book 
Order Forms can be ordered in quantities 
as low as 500. Standardization of headings 
and flexibility of form fit readily into the 
requirements of any size library, assuring 
low cost, minimum stock investment and im- 
mediate delivery on every order. Library 
imprint and additional order symbols may 
be included on orders of 1,000 or more. 

Handy Gaylord forms make book order- 
ing five times faster . . . insure against re- 
copying errors . . . provide automatic “on 
order” and reserve list files in one operation. 

Imprinted forms in quantities of 1,000 
for as low as $26.00, transportation paid. 


Standard Multi-Copy 
Book Order Forms 


One Typing Gives You 
Five Copies 


WHITE (for dealer) yee 
YELLOW for L.C. or Wilson Cards | E oe 
PINK for Library 

GREEN workslip or fund copy 


BUFF for temporary catalog cara,| 
punched to fit catalog drawer. 


Send for free samples and prices. 
Ask for Form No. 555! 


GAYLORD 
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JULY, 1957 


May 9, 1957 


To THE Executive BoarD OF THE 
CALIFORNIA LispRARY ASSOCIATION 


We have examined the balance sheets of the California Library Association, an 
unincorporated nonprofit organization, at December 31, 1956 and 1955, and the related 
statements of income and expenses and changes in funds for the year ended December 
31, 1956. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheets and statements of income and 
expenses and changes in funds present fairly the financial position of the California 
Library Association at December 31, 1956 and 1955, and the results of its operations for 
the year ended December 31, 1956, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied each year on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


FARQUHAR & HEIMBUCHER 


Exhibit A 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 


At December 31, 1956 and 1955 


ASSETS December 31, 1956 December 31, 1955 
Cash—Commercial account ............... $ 5,979.02 $ 8,680.38 
ee eee er re 8,632.07 6,164.30 
GN avo b wk ceks neous . 100.00 $14,711.09 100.00 $14,944.68 


U.S. Government bonds at cost 1,073.00 


1,073.00 
Accounts receivable ade 279.90 


132.35 


Total assets ste pia $16,063.99 $16,150.03 
LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable Sit Wi nih oti uta cae a $ 485.65 $ 
Federal income tax withheld ............. 362.54 
Social Security taxes payable ... én 52.51 
Sales Tax payable bv écionn Gs 170.94 


178.25 
340.43 


37.18 


Total liabilities ..... was 1,071.64 555.86 


Funds—General Lata a irae care 13,727.82 12,441.81 
Life membership seiner avaite:s 1,387.95 1,287.95 
Film Circuit—Northern ..... wi 40.11 899.48 


MOE Din Sedcdekecwes (163.53) 964.93 


Voted Cemde, Gates © oc cece 14,992.35 15,594.17 


Total funds and liabilities ........... $16,063.99 $16,150.03 
Note: Furniture and equipment are not valued on the books. 


Exhibit B 
SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN FUNDS 


For the Year ended December 31, 1956 


Balance Balance 
December 31, December 31, 


1955 Additions Reductions 1956 
Special funds 


Life membership $ 1,287.95 $ 100.00 — $ 1,387.95 
Film Circuit—Northern 899.48 6,400.00 7,259.37 40.11 
Southern 964.93 3,564.00 4,692.46 (163.53) 





+ 3,152.36 10,064.00 11,951.83 1,264.53 
General fund 12,441.81 28,026.10 26,740.09 13,727.82 





$15,594.17 $38,090.10 $38,691.92 $14,992.35 
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Exhibit C 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For the Year ended December 31, 1956 


Over 
INCOME Actual Budget (Under) 
Individual dues 


General 
Districts—Golden Gate 
Southern 


Yosemite . 14,472.40 15,101.00 (628.60) 


Institutional dues 2,596.50 2,400.00 196.50 
Librarian advertising 3,669.00 3,700.00 (31.00) 
Annual conference 4,257.83 9,000.00 (4,742.17) 
Sales of publications 2,787.60 3,050.00 (262.40) 
Adult education workshop —_— 825.00 (825.00) 
Interest on savings 242.77 = 242.77 


Total income, Exhibit B 28,026.10 34,076.00 (6,049.90) 


—_— 


EXPENSES 
Salaries and wages 


Executive secretary 5,000.04 5,000.00 .04 


Office help 2,092.71 3,475.00 (1,382.29) 
California Librarian editor 1,200.00 1,200.00 — 


Office operation and maintenance 


Rent 450.00 450.00 _ 

Equipment 292.33 287.00 5.33 
Supplies 650.02 1,020.00 (369.98) 
Printing 257.59 500.00 (242.41) 
Postage and express 551.41 800.00 (248.59) 
Telephone and telegraph 260.42 800.00 (539.58) 
Utilities 84.96 85.00 (.04) 
Insurance —_— 35.00 (35.00) 


District expense 


Golden Empire 230.81 246.00 (15.19) 
Golden Gate 862.57 512.00 350.57 
Mount Shasta 84.15 131.00 (46.85) 
Redwood 213.94 241.00 (27.06) 
Southern 301.52 249.00 52.52 
Yosemite 144.35 282.00 (137.65) 


Travel and promotion 


Executive secretary 360.47 400.00 (39.53) 
President 456.79 1,123.00 (666.21) 

Other officers 166.78 292.00 (125.22) 
Committees 5,243.82 7,533.00 (2,289.18) 
Section expenses 995.82 1,789.00 (793.18) 
California Librarian publication . 6,011.39 6,065.00 (53.61) 
Annual conference 6,500.00 (5,991.74) 
Social Security taxes y 194.00 (34.06) 
104.00 (4.00) 

50.00 10.00 

1,300.00 (1,300.00) 


Total expenses, Exhibit B 26,740.09 40,663.00 (13,922.91) 


Excess of income over expenses $ 1,286.01 (6,587.00) 7,873.01 
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THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


AZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 


F.O.B. your door. 


THE 


LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


"MRS. PHYLLIS BULL DALTON became the 
sixth Assistant California State Librarian 
since 1899 on March 18, 1957. She was ap- 
pointed by State Librarian Carma R. Zim- 
merman to this civil service — exempt 
position from the highest library civil serv- 
ice class (Librarian V, Principal Librarian 
— Reader Services). In the nine years 
since Mrs. Dalton came to the California 
State Library from the University of Ne- 
braska Library where she was Assistant 
Librarian for Humanities, she has pro- 
gressed steadily through all of the profes- 
sional librarian civil service levels to her 
present post. Thus, she brings to her new 
administrative responsibilities detailed 
knowledge of the internal operation of state 
Library service. Two of her major activ- 
ities before becoming Assistant State Li- 
brarian were the organization and develop- 
ment of the State Library’s Administrative- 
Legislative Reference Section, and the es- 
tablishment and coordination of the Read- 
er Service Bureau, with supervision of all 
six of the Library’s reader service sections: 
Reference, Law, Administrative-Legislative 
Reference, California, Government Publi- 
cations, and the Sutro Library in San 
Francisco. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Librarianship. 

Mrs. Dalton continues as a member of 
the State Library’s Administrative Com- 
mittee, which consists of the Principal Li- 
brarians for Reader and Technical Serv- 
ices, Chief Library Consultant, Assistant 
State Librarian, and State Librarian. 

Mrs. Dalton’s promotion “set-off” a 
chain of promotions unprecedented in 
State Library history. Miss Beulah Mumm, 
Supervising Reference Librarian, has been 
appointed as Principal Librarian—Reader 
Services, Librarian V. Miss Constance Lee, 
Supervising Government Publications Li- 
brarian, has transferred to become Super- 
vising Reference Librarian, Librarian IV. 
Mr. Melvin Oathout has been promoted 
from Supervisor of Administrative-Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Librarian III, to 
Supervising Government Publications Li- 
brarian. Mr. Charles Mastin, who placed 
first in the recent statewide Librarian III 
examination, has been promoted from Li- 


brarian II in the Reference Section to be- 
come Supervisor of Administrative Legis- 
lative Reference. 


WARREN SWEEP sTAKE. After the dinner 
which climaxed the Southern District 
meeting in San Marino April 27th, Dr. 
Martha Boaz rose to present the speaker 
such an array of gifts as no contestant on 
a TV program has ever been able to carry 
home. There was a glittering golden pin 
with earrings to match; the latest model 
Smith-Corona portable typewriter en- 
sconced in a sturdy suitcase, and—wonder 
of wonders for a spinster librarian seventy 
years old — a baby! Through the wonder- 
ful services of “Save the Children Federa- 
tion” I can have a boy or girl from Aus- 
tria, Finland, France, West Germany, 
Greece, Italy or Korea. Funds have been 
given to the “godmother” to provide food, 
clothing, household benefits and cash at 
intervals during the year. 

Thanks, appreciation and unending en- 
joyment of your affectionate thought go 
out to all of you in quantities as lavish as 
your overwhelming generosity. 

ALTHEA WARREN 


A $750 Children’s Librarian Fellowship 
has been awarded to Mrs. Patricia Pres- 
snall, for graduate study in the School of 
Librarianship on the Berkeley campus, 
University of California, by the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Announcement of the award was made 
by J. Periam Danton, Dean of the School 
of Librarianship. 

Funds for the fellowship are provided 
by the State Parent Teachers Association 
to stimulate interest in the professional 
training of school and children’s librarians. 
The fellowship holder agrees to work in 
California in the field at least two years 
after completion of professional training 
at the School of Librarianship. 

Mrs. Pressnall, whose home is in El 
Cerrito, received her Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree, with a major in art, from the 
Berkeley campus, University of California 
IN 1952. 


(Please Note . . . page 148) 
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Ie Editor’s Shelf List 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS have shared the 
limelight in authoring items crossing the 
editor’s desk these past few weeks. 

Peter T. Conmy, Oakland Public Li- 
brary, has done an unusually fine job of 
compressing the life of one of California’s 
most celebrated personalities into a small 
pamphlet titled Romualdo Pacheco, Distin- 
guished Californian of the Mexican and 
American Periods. Pacheco was one of the 
few representatives of pioneer Mexican and 
Spanish families to be a real force on the 
political scene. Born in Santa Barbara in 
1831, Pacheco rose from County Judge of 
San Luis Obispo County to Lieutenant 
Governor — Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia. In succeeding years he was elected 
to the House of Representatives and ended 
his career as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Latin American Republics. This is a 
publication of the Grand Parlor, Native 
Sons of the Golden West. 

J. Periam Danton at the University of 
California’s Library School has contributed 
Volume 2 to U.C.’s Publications in Librar- 
ianship series. Under the title United States 
Influence on Norwegian Librarianship, 
1890-1940 Dr. Danton shows how the 
“American library revolution” of the sec- 
ond half of the rgth century was later 
paralleled in Norway. This provides a 
splendid opportunity for reviewing the 
history of library progress in the United 
States and the international cultural in- 
fluence American Librarianship has exer- 
cised. 


Across the bay, Richard Dillon of the 
Sutro Library has done a neat job of 
editing the unpolished notes of Captain 
Josiah N. Knowles into a readable diary 
Crusoes of Pitcairn Island (Dawson, 50 
pages, $5). A leading figure in San Fran- 
cisco’s maritime history, Captain Knowles 
was shipwrecked on Pitcairn in 1858. 
The beautiful printing job was done by 
George Yamada in Mexico City on the 
Erewhon Press. Dillon’s book is No. 38 in 
Glen Dawson’s “Early California Travels 
Series.” 


Mention should be made of the impor- 
tant new checklist of current Southwestern 


Americans being edited by Lawrence Clark 
Powell and issued at the UCLA Library. 
Titled Books of the Southwest, it is an 
extension of the monthly column carried 
in Westway. Powell promises a selective 
and critical listing which will bring to 
the attention of the checklist’s subscribers 
the privately printed, the unusual, and 
items free for the asking. Annual subscrip- 
tion price is $2.00. Checks should be pay- 
able to Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


An interesting pamphlet which had pre- 
viously escaped my attention though pub- 
lished in Los Banos back in 1955 is Ralph 
Milliken’s Henry Miller Slept Here. This 
of course could refer only to one place in 
the San Joaquin Valley — Canal Farm. 
While a publicity piece for that famous 
hostelry, Milliken has done all of us a 
favor by thus preserving some delightful 
anecdotes and little-known historical 
events. 


Academy Library Guild of Fresno has 
made a major contribution in publishing 
Robert G. Cowan’s Ranchos of California. 
Listing 698 Spanish Concessions and Mexi- 
can Grants made from 1775 to 1846, 
Cowan has not only given much essential 
information but has indexed, cross-in- 
dexed, and used “see” references to distin- 
guish between ranchos of the same or 
similar names. End paper maps are very 
helpful in locating areas of the state in- 
cluded in the grants — although individual 
grants are not identified. Cowan’s intro- 
ductory chapter provides a wealth of con- 
cise information on the rancho period. 
Supplemental lists of Grantees, Claim- 
ants, Counties, Grant Dates, Spanish and 
Mexican Governors and a helpful glossary 
insure the permanent reference value of 
this work. (Academy Library Guild, Fres- 
no, $6.50). 


Of special significance to librarians is 
the latest publication of CLA’s Regional 


Resources Committee. Fred Wemmer, 
member and past Chairman of this com- 
mittee says of this opus: 


(Editor’s Shelf List . . . page 148) 
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PLEASE NOTE 


THE SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE of the 
_ U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
will convene in San Francisco for three 
days beginning November 6. The con- 
ference is expected to attract some 1,200 
persons including delegates from most of 
the states and observers from many na- 
tions. 

Focused on Asian/American under- 
standing, keynote speakers will be inter- 
national figures. Specialists in Asian cul- 
ture and Asian/American relations will 
lead panel discussion and work groups 
devoted to education, philosophy and re- 
ligion, literature and arts, economic rela- 
tions, science and communication. This is 
the first Commission Conference to be 
held’ west of the Mississippi. Librarians 
interested are invited to write: Thetis 
Reavis, Publicity Coordinator, 421 Powell 
Street, San Francisco 2. 


(from page 146) 


AN INSTITUTE ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
sponsored by the Library and University 
Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles and the California Library Asso- 
ciation will be held on the UCLA campus 
August 7-9. The objective is to stimulate 
librarians to re-examine their philosophy 
and practice through small-group discus- 
sion of case problems, the presentation of 
basic principles by leading library admin- 
istrators, and the examination of both 
problems and principles by non-library 
authorities in administration and human 
relations. 

Featured speakers will include Edwin 
Castagna, Long Beach Public Library, 
Harold L. Hamill, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Library, Andrew H. Horn, Occi- 
dental College Library, Lawrence Clark 
Powell, Library, University of California, 
Los Angeles, and Donald Coney, Library, 
University of California, Berkeley. Regis- 
tration will be limited to 100 participants. 


REFERENCE QUESTION OF THE 
MONTH—was asked by a student who 
wanted to know for what purpose the two 
sexes were created—other than repro- 


duction. —Pasadena Grapevine 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


EDITOR’S SHELF LIST . . . (from page 147) 


The Regional Resources Committee of 
CLA has issued a “Finding List of Special 
Collections and Special Subject Strengths 
of California Libraries” a guide intended 
primarily as an aid in interlibrary loan 
service. On the basis of information sent 
in by libraries to the Committee, and of 
information culled from other sources for 
libraries which did not report directly, a 
subject list has been drawn up showing 
what libraries have special collections in 
various fields and what libraries have what 
can be considered as special strength in 
certain positions of their collection though 
they may not have what ¢an be called a 
special collection. 

In requesting this information, the Com- 
mittee asked that libraries consider their 
own collection only in terms of the size 
and scope of their own institution and not 
in comparison with others, and possibly 
larger, collections elsewhere. 

The usefulness of some kind of evalu- 
ation of these collections was considered by 
the Committee, but the protracted effort 
this would require was felt as delaying the 
project too long. 

There are, however, certain other uses 
to which the List can be put, and it is 
the hope of the Regional Resources Com- 
mittee that librarians will use the list in 
these regards also. One will look in vain 
in the List for certain subjects; either they 
remain unreported, or more likely they 
have not been collected. Here, then, are 
suggestions for future collecting. 

In addition to this it may be suggested 
that the List can help, with the foresight 
and perhaps charity of librarians, to direct 
materials to where they will do the most 
good. All libraries from time to time re- 
ceive materials which though of value may 
in fact prove more of a burden than a 
blessing and which were they brought 
together with similar materials already 
collected would take on added value. Di- 
rection of such materials to collections al- 
ready established, the exchange of mate- 
rials now perhaps lying dormant, or in a 
sense lost, can serve to strengthen already 
existing collections. 

The Finding List may be obtained from 
the CLA Executive Secretary, 829 Coven- 
try Road, Berkeley 7. Price: $1.75. 
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NEW BOOKS for LIBRARIES 
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What Is Justice ? 


Justice, Law, and Politics in the Mirror of Science. 


Collected Essays by Hans Kelsen 


The title essay in this brilliant collection presents the author's basic position on the nature of 
justice. Subsequent essays discuss the attempts from the time of Plato to the present to establish 


absolute ideals of justice. 


The Economic Status 
of the Aged 


By Peter O. Steiner and 
Robert Dorfman 


A study of the size, nature, and adequacy of 
the income of persons over 65, based on a 
nation-wide survey designed by the authors 
and conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 

316 pages, $5.00 


Retirement Policies 
Under 
Social Security 


A Legislative History of 
Retirement Ages, the Retirement Test, 
and Disability Benefits. 


By Wilbur ]. Cohen 


An analysis of the social, economic, and fi- 
nancial factors considered by the Congress in 
establishing and modifying the social security 
program. The author helped draft the orig- 
inal Social Security Act. 

120 pages, $3.00 


At your jobber or 


406 pages, $7.50 


Spending of 
Middle-Income Families 
By Emily H. Huntington 


A Heller Committee study centered on white- 
collar families in the San Francisco Bay Area 
with salaried incomes between $4,800 and 
$7,500 in 1950. Expenditures of all kinds 
are analyzed and compared with findings of 
other surveys. 


190 pages, $3.00 


Special District 
Governments 

in the United States 
By John C. Bollens 


An analysis of the special district govern- 
ments that provide services ranging from 
education to soil conservation. Shows the 
how and why of their rapid growth in num- 
bers and importance, how they operate, their 
relations with other local governments, and 
their effectiveness. 

294 pages, $4.50 
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Cross Roads in Calitornia 
Library Development 


My remarks are based on several assump- 
tions that may seem rather obvious, but 
perhaps they need repeating. 

First of all, I’m sure we will all admit 
that the public library situation in Cali- 
fornia is considerably mixed-up. We all 
know that in some areas there are many 
good, even outstanding, libraries. Our host 
library today is an excellent example of the 
kind of library service that an extremely 
wealthy, even though small, community 
can afford. San Marino Public Library is 
supported by over $7 per capita. Other 
nearby cities come readily to mind as 
shining examples of library service for 
their population class, Pasadena, for in- 
stance. On the other hand, and to Cali- 
fornia’s shame, throughout considerable 
areas of the state there are cities and coun- 
ties with extremely poor library service, or 
none at all. This fact is a real disgrace 
to our state. I’ve cited two extremes. In 
between are many, many libraries which 
need attention to their less striking defi- 


ED. NOTE: For ten years now, Harold L. Hamill 
has directed the destiny of one of the world’s 
largest public libraries, the Los Angeles Public 
Library. He has served on a variety of CLA com- 
mittees heading the Library Standards and De- 
velopment Committee these past two years. In 
these remarks made before the Southern District 
membership in San Marino, Mr. Hamill has sum- 
marized as never before, the status of CLA. His 
provocative conclusions and recommendations 
should be the subject for serious consideration 
from Arcata to National City. 


BY HAROLD L.HAMILL 


ciencies, and better support to bring them 
up to standard in all particulars. 

Another situation which I think you 
all recognize is the enormous need for 
new and better library buildings in Cali- 
fornia — this in spite of a recent upsurge 
of new buildings that are a pleasure to 
look at and a delight to work in. Unhap- 
pily, there is a very large residue of com- 
pletely antiquated buildings, many of them 
dating back to the early Carnegie period. 

I am sure I don’t have to remind any of 
you of the extremely grave situation as to 
the procurement of personnel. We have to 
admit that even valiant recruiting attempts 
have produced no really practical or con- 
vincing solution to the problem. There 
probably isn’t a library represented here 
that, within the last month, has not felt 
the pinch of personnel shortage somewhere 
in its services. 

Certainly we all have come to recognize 
that public library service is, or should be, 
as much a serious concern of the state as 
our other great segment of educational 
facilities — the public schools. If this point 
was understressed in our statements of 
standards, perhaps we missed an oppor- 
tunity to tie in our services more closely 
with the state’s overall responsibility to 
education. 

I would be the first to admit that the 
California Library Association has done, 
and is doing, much that is extremely 
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worthwhile and effective, but I think few 
of you would argue that we have shown 
any strength at all in the political process. 
Perhaps we bristled when the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry indicted our profession for 
timidity and ineffectiveness and would 
like to think of our Association as a strong 
and purposeful force in state affairs. The 
truth is, we fall down seriously. A good 
many of you will recall Coit Coolidge’s 
declaration in San Diego in 1951 that CLA 
should plan and work for a state aid pro- 
gram immediately. The sad truth is that 
six years later we don’t have even a modi- 
cum. Meanwhile, the public schools of 
California, due in great part to the skilled 
leadership of the California Teachers As- 
sociation, have profited enormously 
through legislation and state grants. 

It is certainly not my purpose to point 
the finger at any individual or group in 
CLA or to accuse anyone of lying down on 
the job. Our defects are, I feel, organiza- 
tional rather than personal. To illustrate 
my point, I propose to make a brief case 
study of the weaknesses revealed by the 
operation of the two committees of which 
Miss Laich, my Administrative Assistant, 
and I have been chairman for two years. 
I have Miss Laich’s full cooperation, in- 
deed collaboration, in making this rather 
pointed analysis. The committees we repre- 
sent are the Library Development and 
Standards Committee, and the Legislative 
Committee. 


I can best approach the reasons for what 
I am characterizing as CLA’s organiza- 
tional ineptitude, by recalling the inspiring 
and practical talk that Arthur Corey, 
Executive Secretary of the California 
Teachers’ Association, gave us three years 
ago at Long Beach. We need only go back 
and reread his remarks in the California 
Librarian for January 1956, to be struck 
by the enormous difference between CTA 
and CLA, with regard to the way the two 
associations’ programs are organized and 
carried out. 

Dr. Corey stressed that an organization 
must know what it’s organized to do. It 
is said to report that after three years of 
haggling over semantics, CLA has been 
unable to adopt even a simple statement 
of objectives. Our indecisiveness makes 
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me wonder if CLA does know what it is 
trying to do. 

Dr. Corey gave us five golden principles 
that apply to an organization’s overall 
purpose and the various functions through 
which it can attempt to achieve that pur- 
pose. Without flinching, let’s hold them up. 
as a measuring stick to CLA’s effectiveness. 
First is leadership, which, he said, must 
be aggressive and capable but not dicta- 
torial and domineering, and should be 
sincere and self-effacing. Most of us will 
agree that we have elected officers through 
the years who, in varying degrees perhaps, 
have met these qualifications. I think we 
are forced, at the same time, to face the 
fact that their intelligent leadership, good 
intentions, and high hopes have been 
strangled by poor organization. 


Dr. Corey’s second principle was parti- 
cipation, whereby, beginning at the grass- 
roots, policy goes right up through an 
organization to the point where action can 
be taken with the whole membership be- 
hind it. Such participation leads inevitably 
to his third principle, termed “group soli- 
darity.” It is at this level of achieving 
effective participation that CLA breaks 
down pathetically. This organizational 
weakness is well illustrated by the difficul- 
ties that the two committees which I’m 
using as a case example have experienced 
in getting anything to the point of action. 
First of all, one of them is trying to do 
something that a committee, of all organi- 
zational devices, is least equipped to do — 
get legislation passed. Both of them are 
handicapped by extremely poor communi- 
cation. 

In its committee system CLA persists in 
trying to achieve geographic balance be- 
tween members in the south and in the 
north. Because our state is so large, par- 
ticularly because it’s so Jong, committees 
simply cannot get together (with some 
exceptions), oftener than once a year, usu- 
ally during the annual conference, when 
time is at a premium. The result is that 
communication is poor and programs are 
not really the result of thinking together. 
A possible remedy might be committees 
that are appointed in a ratio of four or 
five to one from one geographic region, as 
against the other, with the proportion 
alternating each year. Thus organized, 
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committees might be able to meet together 
with fair ease, and their programs could 
result in real action instead of constant 
frustration. Participation and _ solidarity 
might then become realities. 

Dr. Corey’s next point, certainly not 
least in importance, was adequate finance. 
As he said, in any organizational program 
in a free society, you have two basic com- 
modities — personnel and communica- 
tions. The hard facts of life are that 
communicative techniques cost money. The 
officers may tell me that every time dues 
go up, there are bitter complaints and drop- 
outs from our membership. That’s too bad, 
but I don’t think it’s fatal or should deter 
us from constructing a dues schedule ade- 
quate to pay for a real program. What li- 
brarians will have to face is that if they 
want to accomplish anything, they’ve got 
to pay for it. I'll have more to say about 
this in a little while. 

Dr. Corey’s last point was legislation, 
inevitably the principal means by which 
major improvements in our professional 
status, our standards of working condi- 
tions, and most of all, library development 
in California will be achieved. 

Now let’s come back to the two commit- 
tees and review their efforts and accom- 
plishments in the light of these principles. 


First, as to standards, we have certainly 
made some progress in achieving a better 
understanding among California librarians 
of the concepts that underlie library sys- 
tems, larger units of service, and the value 
of cooperation. Most of us in the Southern 
District find the standards become a con- 
tinuing factor in our thinking and plan- 
ning. It has also been gratifying to realize 
that the California statement made a very 
substantial contribution to the formulation 
of ALA’s new national standards. Lest, 
however, we become smug, let’s admit 
that, from an honest and critical point of 
view, nearly four years after the official 
adoption of the standards, any actual bet- 
terment of library service to our citizens 
directly attributable to application of the 
standards has been very small indeed. I 
hope that in saying this I do not seem to 
belittle the real good resulting from the 
spirit of cooperation that has taken a firm 
hold upon the minds of many librarians in 
California. It is encouraging to note that 
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in variously organized and vari-purposed 
groups, librarians are actually meeting to- 
gether to explore ways to pool resources 
and coordinate services. I feel that most of 
the credit for such awakening as has taken 
place is largely due to the molecular ses- 
sions sponsored by CLA’s Public Library 
Section during 1956. 

As regards “development” and legisla- 
tion, we two chairmen have a story to tell 
of amateurish and sporadic efforts and 
poorly disciplined programs. 

The development program is in a nebu- 
lous state, victim of the organic weakness 
described above, namely, inability to 
achieve effective communication within a 
committee and resulting lack of systematic 
action. 

On the other hand, CLA does have a 
considerable legislative program underway 
during the 1957 session of the Legislature. 
Unhappily, it’s a program that was not 
based on sufficient and careful analysis or 
enough expert advice. It betrays our lack 
of ability to get together and work out a 
completely-understood program. Moreover, 
even though a program of sorts was 
adopted after some committee discussion 
at the annual conference in San Diego, it 
has already undergone a_ considerable 
change. For when the Legislature opened, 
a number of library bills were introduced, 
and under pressure from interested librar- 
ians and because of lack of time to consider 
them thoroughly, off-the-cuff decisions 
were made to give CLA’s support to legis- 
lation, some of which had been discussed 
during the summer and rejected as un- 
timely. I am not referring here in any sense 
to the rash of censorship and “obscenity” 
bills which were introduced in spite of us, 
and which CLA was forced to oppose un- 
less it wished to abdicate its rights to 
speak as an organization basically dedi- 
cated to intellectual freedom. Trouble has 
to be met whenever it rears its head. 


Nevertheless, in spite of all I’ve just 
said about the difficulties under which the 
legislative program was evolved, we do 
have bills in the hopper that will result in 
real and lasting benefits to California li- 
braries if they succeed of passage. What 
really worries me a great deal is that in 
spite of all the hard work and personal 
sacrifice that “generations” of Legislative 
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Committees have contributed, we stand a 
strong chance of losing out completely 
and tragically, because CLA’s financing 
utterly fails to provide for any effective 
means of presenting our needs to the 
Legislature. 

I said earlier that the Legislative Com- 
mittee is trying to do a job that no com- 
mittee is equipped to do. I think that all 
the members of the two committees who 
have worked on the furtherance of the 
Library Survey Bill will agree that as 
lobbyists we are inexperienced amateurs. 
Even those committee chairmen and mem- 
bers who learned some of the tricks of the 
trade by actually gritting their teeth and 
plunging in, have gone out of office just 
as they were discovering what real prob- 
lems are involved. Again, we are forced to 
an unhappy contrast between the methods 
employed by CLA and CTA. We are the 
sand-lot players — they’re the big leaguers. 
At this critical time in library development 
it is essential that CLA establish and main- 
tain in Sacramento an Executive Office, 
with a full time Executive Secretary whose 
permanent responsibilities include the fur- 
therance of library legislation, one who is 
qualified by personality and experience to 
do the job, and who is paid enough to do 
it well. 

The next logical question is: How much 
would it cost? An addition of $5 to the 
annual dues of each member would bring 
in enough additional revenue to the CLA 
budget to do a thorough job. In a period 
of rising living costs, it is natural perhaps 
for many of us to look somewhat askance 
at any suggestion of an increase in dues. 
But, from a purely selfish point of view, 
such an increase would be the smartest 
possible investment we could make. If we 
don’t face up to our responsibility, we are 
letting down the people of California, in- 
cluding many thousands of bookless chil- 
dren and the library profession everywhere. 
Certainly we are letting down ourselves 
and the future of our Association. I 
strongly urge that we prepare to make this 
very minor sacrifice, the equivalent in cost 
of two cartons of cigarettes annually. Inci- 
dentally, we understand that the minimum 
annual dues in CTA is now $22! 


Regardless of how CLA regirds its or- 
ganizational loins for the future, the most 
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pressing immediate need is passage of the 
Library Survey Bill. This morning you 
heard Miss Laich report on the status of 
AB 2787. More, perhaps, than we have 
realized ourselves, our fate is involved in 
this bill. Many hard years of effort, hope, 
and frustration have gone into its back- 
ground. It has seemed that 1957 might 
offer the most favorable opportunity so far 
available to secure passage of our survey 
legislation, but I cannot impress upon you 
strongly enough that if AB 2787 is to 
escape oblivion like its predecessors, an all- 
out, serious, face-up-to-reality campaign on 
the part of everyone in this audience is 
imperative. It will require that we write 
vigorous letters to our elected representa- 
tives for the next few weeks. It will re- 
quire that wherever we know of a personal 
contact that might sway a legislator’s vote, 
whether we make it ourselves or know 
someone else in our community who can 
do it better, we will see that the contact is 
made. Let me repeat to you: although AB 
2787 has been passed by the Education 
Committee of the Assembly, it is in for 
extremely hard sledding when it goes to 
the Assembly Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Assembly floor, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and the Senate floor. 
This is a long, hard battle. We must not 
underestimate its difficulty. 


Now let us be optimists for a moment. 
If we do our job and our survey bill be- 
comes law, we will have gone far along 
the upward path in California library 
progress. This bill provides for a really 
effective survey by a Governor-appointed 
commission — the manner of appointment 
in itself giving considerable weight to the 
recommendations that will be made. It is 
only reasonable to assume that the result 
of the survey will be a recommendation 
for a state aid program in the form of 
equalization grants for libraries attempt- 
ing to meet standards in certain particulars, 
but financially unable to do so because of 
an insufficient tax base. If such a state aid 
program is recommended, getting the 
necessary appropriations to carry it out will 
require at that point further legislation 
and much hard work. All the more reason 


(Cross Roads . . . page 196) 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT, 1957 


SUCCESS AT LAST! 


CLA LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee is most happy to report that years of hard work have finally 
come to fruition in the passage of AB 2787, creating a California Public Library Survey Com- 
mission. In the California Librarian of just a year ago your legislative chairman reviewed the 
hard battles that up to then had resulted only in frustration. 


1957 is-another tale. A fortunate combination of circumstances occurred to permit 
victory heretofore unattainable. First of all, Assemblyman Ernest R. Geddes capped off a 
series of studies of library problems by a subcommittee of the Assembly Committee on Educa- 
tion with a session of testimony at Sacramento in November of 1956, which, when abstracted 
and put in printed form made a very effective campaign document for the struggle for 
AB 2787. For the first time, too, CLA had, gratis, the help of a member with long experience 
in Sacramento legislative circles. At the point when the going began to get rough, Mr. Percy 
.Heckendorf, Santa Barbara Trustee, took off for Sacramento to make a series of highly 
effective personal contacts with legislators. That, of course, is not the whole story. Whole- 
hearted teamwork on the part of California librarians from Oregon to Mexico was a big 
factor in seeing our survey bill through. Thanks to all of these circumstances, AB 2787 passed 
both houses of the legislature and at this writing lies before the Governor for signing. 


A total of seventeen other bills either sponsored or endorsed by CLA and the State 
Library rolled along with AB 2787. Most of these were part of CLA’s planned program. 
Others were introduced at the request of individual librarians and were “adopted” by CLA, 
or fortuitously appeared in time to be amended to good library purpose. 


A full account of legislation in process appeared in the April California Librarian. Many 
of the bills listed there dropped out along the way. 

Most of this mortality was fortunate: duplicate bills were consolidated; several “spot” 
bills about which we had some apprehension faded from the scene; most of the threats to 


intellectual freedom either died or were amended to innocuousness somewhere along the 
line. 


Only one death is mourned. AB 143 was introduced by Assemblyman Geddes as a 
“spot” bill, but amended by him at the request of the School Library Association of California 
to create the office of School Library Consultant in the State Department of Education. It 
failed to émerge from the Senate Education Committee. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee is somewhat concerned over the fact that SB 1839, 
introduced by Senator Donnelly, has passed both houses. It requires school boards to establish 
procedures for selecting books for school libraries, and while its more restrictive second 
paragraph was amended out, members of the I.F. Committee still feel that its intent is to 
establish extremely rigid controls, to the stultification of school library collections. At this 
writing, the bill has still not been signed by Governor Knight and the Committee is hoping 
that he may veto it. 


Now to summarize briefly the other library bills which CLA supported, either from the 
beginning or at least as ultimately amended: 
S.B. 1140 (FARR) 


Amends Labor Code to permit public employment of a professional librarian (other than 
a chief librarian) who is not a citizen, for a period not to exceed a year. 


S.B. 1374 (BERRY) 

Permits the State Library to establish library service centers. 
A.C.R. 146 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 

Honors the centennial of the birth of James L. Gillis, State Librarian 1899-1917. 
A.C.R. 157 (HAWKINS - ELLIOTT) 

Authorizes establishment of a legislative reference library in the State Capitol. 
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A.B. 1362 (E. GEDDES) (Amended as requested by CLA and State Library) 


Provides procedure for termination of affiliation of a school district with the county 
superintendent of schools with respect to library service, by agreement of the governing 
board of the school district with the proper authorities of the county. 


A.B. 1363 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Amends several sections of the Education Code relating to annual reports of libraries. 
Makes uniform the date for submission, the scope of the report and the place where the 


report is to be returned (State Librarian) and includes all tax supported libraries and county 
school libraries. 


A.B. 1364 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Clears up obsolete provisions of the law, deleting the provision relating to the “Library 
Fund,” and substituting “General Fund,” deleting the provision requiring biennial reports 
to the Governor; allows books to be borrowed by legislators any time as is the actual practice, 


and repeals the requirement of sending a release to the Controller stating that books borrowed 
by legislators had been returned. 


A.B. 1750 (MASTERSON - D. DOYLE) 

Adds “‘library facilities and services” to authorized purposes of county service areas. Sets 
forth at length provisions for extended library facilities and services. 
A.B. 1939 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Allows Department of Education to contract with counties, cities, districts and agencies 
of this State and of the United States for the purpose of providing library service, and to 
establish and operate library service centers. 


A.B. 1940 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Adds the acquisition of sites and the construction and maintenance of library buildings 
and the cooperation with other governmental agencies for library service to the authorized 
purposes of community service districts. 


A.B. 1941 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Adds Section 22131.1 to the Education Code, giving status to a county librarian in those 
counties which have civil service and who include the county librarian in the civil service 
system. It deletes the fixed term of office for this type of county librarian, thus removing the 
constitutional limitation of a raise in salary during a term of office. 


A.B. 1943 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Amends Section 25351 of the Government Code giving specific authorization to the 
county to construct, build, etc., library buildings as authorized public buildings. Limits support 


for such buildings to taxes levied upon property which is part of the county free library 
system. 


A.B. 1944 (E. GEDDES, ETC.) 


Requires all future county librarians to be certified unless the Board of Library Examiners 
grants written permission for a nonqualified person to be appointed, permission renewable 
after a year, at the discretion of said Board. Also authorizes a qualified county librarian to 
serve more than one county simultaneously. 


A.B. 3276 (McBRIDE - NIELSEN) 

Permits county libraries to be located at a place other than the county seat, location to 
be at the discretion of the Board of Supervisors. 
A.B. 3409 (LOWREY) (Amended as requested) 


Amends Section 22674 of the Education Code, which states that library districts are 
still subject to taxation for county free libraries and eliminates property in a library district 
from the county library tax rolls if such county free library is created subsequent to the 
establishment of the library district. 


A.B. 3942 (HENDERSON - HANSEN) 


This bill amends Section 22173 of the Education Code, the taxation section for county 
libraries, by raising the one mill limitation to three mills. 
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CLA Convention, October 16-18, 1957 


FIRST IN FRESNO 


Tuts Ocroser Fresno, for the first time, 
will play host to the CLA annual confer- 
ence. October 16-18 will be the dates. The 
headquarters hotel is the Californian, with 
the general sessions being held at the 
large Memorial Auditorium. This year’s 
conference theme is As Others See Us, 
which should lead to some interesting and 
revealing meetings. 

The Californian will be the scene of the 
opening party on Tuesday night, October 
15, so plan to arrive in Fresno sometime 
Tuesday. This will be the best opportunity 
to meet your friends, with time for talk, 
relaxation, and refreshment. 

Conference meetings will start off 
Wednesday morning with the first of five 
general sessions. There is especially im- 
portant business to discuss this year, as 
well as the expected eminent speakers to 
hear. This year’s visitors will include 
Herman H. Fussler, Director of Libraries 
of the University of Chicago. Preparations 
are being made to bring other speakers of 
distinction, and an active program of com- 
mittee meetings is being arranged. 

In general, this year’s conference will be 
open only to librarians who are members 
of the California Library Association. This 
is in conformity with the policy laid down 
by the Executive Board at its meeting in 
Monterey in May. It was felt that all li- 
brarians who benefit from the conference 
should also share in the responsibility of 
providing the meetings. So, if you have 
not yet become a member of the Associa- 
tion for this year, please come cheerfully 
prepared to shoulder your professional re- 
sponsibilities. 

Fresno is rapidly becoming known as 
the “convention center of California.” It 


Ed. Note: Mr. Utterback is general chairman of 
conference planning and arrangements. A gradu- 
ate of the University of California School of Li- 
brarianship in 1956, he is now Head of the 
Division of Processes, Fresno State College Li- 
brary. 


BY ROBERT UTTERBACK 


is less than a day’s drive from any part of 
the state — four hours from San Francisco 
and five from Los Angeles. It is located 
on super-highway 99 and is visited daily 
by 16 trains, 15 airflights, and 88 buses. 
Parking is no problem for Fresno conven- 
tion delegates, as you are provided with 
stickers for free parking near the Audi- 
torium, and the headquarters hotel and 
other hotels maintain close parking lots 
or garages. 

For those who can plan a slight exten- 
sion of their trip into the weekend, Fresno 
can be the start of jaunts into three famous 
national parks—none of which is over 
two or three hours away by car, over wide, 
high-gear highways. 

Yosemite, of course, needs no introduc- 
tion. October will be one of the most 
beautiful times of the year, with the fall 
coloring well begun, and the crowded 
summer season will be over. 

General Grant Grove of giant Sequoias 
contains some of the largest and oldest 
trees in the world. It is on the highway 
into Kings Canyon, and is part of Kings 
Canyon National Park. The drive from 
Fresno to Kings Canyon itself is filled 
with great contrast, climbing from the 
fields of the valley up to the great Sequoias 
and then down into rough, rugged Kings 
Canyon. 

Near Kings Canyon National Park is 
famous Sequoia National Park, site of the 
General Sherman Tree, “the oldest and 
largest living thing in the world.” There 
are 32 groves of trees in the park, many 
reachable by short hikes. And there is a 
safe but exciting hike up Morro Rock for 
a view of the mountains of the Western 
Divide, including Mt. Whitney. 

So why not plan now to make a week 
of it and come for the opening party and 
the convention, and then see some of 
California’s world-famous sights before 
you go back home? We hope you will. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


In May your reporter took a librarian’s 
holiday for a week of visits to a number 
of academic libraries over the State. As 
always, I was impressed by the high qual- 
ity of librarians I met and their unfailing 
cordiality and hospitality. It was thrilling 
to observe the bustling world of college 
libraries and to discuss building expansion. 

Space does not permit extended account 
of the trip, but a few impressions might 
be of interest. At Bakersfield College, E. 
Ben Evans escorted me on a tour of the 
Library and other buildings on this beauti- 
ful campus. The Library now has some 
20,000 volumes, with planned expansion 
* for an additional 10,000, all in core stacks 
open to students. 


At Fresno State College, Henry Madden 
guided me about his bright and attractive 
building. It was interesting to see struc- 
tural steel beams exposed and most of the 
limited wall space used for current peri- 
odicals on slanted steel shelving. Here 


again, the core stacks are used, all open to 
students. 


At Sacramento State, Allan Covey 
showed me exciting plans for an addition 
that will more than double present space, 
construction to begin this fall. Covey had 
constructed floor plans using thin balsa 
wood strips for walls in a successful effort 
to aid staff members to visualize the new 
building. 

The American River Junior College, 
now in temporary quarters in Sacramento, 
have plans for a new campus to be ready 
in September, 1958. Mrs. Gloria Kast, the 
Librarian, showed me plans of the new 
library building. It should be one of the 
most unusual, beautiful and yet practical 
junior college libraries in the State. Open 
stacks divided into alcoves will surround 
a central circular fireplace with a raised 
hearth. The library may be operated with 
a skeleton staff in slack hours. 


In San Francisco, I looked over plans 
for the addition to San Francisco State’s 
building with Librarian Kenneth Brough. 
As in the case of several State College li- 
braries, expansion is needed far ahead of 


BY GORDON MARTIN 


schedule. Brough is planning a building 
with capacity for some 250,000 volumes. 

At Oakland, I visited Mills College for 
the first time, having the tour guided by 
Elizabeth Reynolds, Mills’ delightful Li- 
brarian. The combination of a Carnegie 
building with a very modern “wing” that 
is actually much larger than the original 
structure has been very successful. 

Finally, at San Jose State, I had a chance 
to look over the new “wing” quickly. 
While huge in comparison with the orig- 
inal building, the building appears to be 
inadequate for SJSC expansion and a fur- 
ther addition is being discussed. 

Now to the news of people and libraries 
in the State: Patricia Anderson of Hum- 
boldt State is spending the summer in 
Europe. Milton Black has left Shasta Col- 
lege Library to become Assistant Director 
for Instructional Materials. The new Li- 
brarian is Miss India Newton, formerly 
Assistant Librarian. Gordon Stafford, noted 
school architect of Northern California and 
architect of Sacramento State’s library, has 
been retained to design the new library 
at Sierra College, Auburn. Plans are being 
made for an enrollment of 2,500 according 
to Librarian Elma L. C. Young. 

Dr. Robert E. Burke, Head of the 
Manuscripts Division, Bancroft Library, 
has resigned to join the History Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington. 
Hiroko Ikeda of the UCB East Asiatic 
Library has resigned to become Curator 
of the Oriental Library, University of 
Hawaii. 

Wesley T. Brandhorst, John C. Finzi, 
and Margaret E. Howe of the UCB School 
of Librarianship were appointed to intern- 
ships at LC for 1957-58. The School has 
had at least one appointment each of the 
nine years LC has maintained the intern- 
ship program. 

Jean H. McFarland, formerly Assistant 
Librarian at UCB, later Librarian of Reed 
College, has been named Librarian of 
Vassar College. Marc Gittelsohn has been 
appointed Intern in Administration at 


UCB for 1957-58. Theodore Gould has 
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joined the Order Department. Ralph J. 
Hansen, Jr., who has been with the G & E, 
Serials, Forestry and Catalog Departments, 
is now full time in Catalog, concentrating 
on rare books. Rudolph Lednicky moved 
to G & E, and Mrs. Helen M. Weaver is 
now full time in Agriculture Reference 
Service. Barbara J. Fuller, in Documents, 
and David Streeter, in Order and Forestry, 
are new appointments from the University 
of Denver Library School. 

A description by J. Periam Danton of 
the collection of professional library litera- 
ture available at UCB appeared in the 
April, 1957, NEWS NOTES OF CALI- 
FORNIA LIBRARIES. 


The Bancroft Library received one of 
the most important gifts of its 50-year 
history last May. The papers of Count 
Revilla-Gigedo, viceroy of Mexico (1789- 
1794) were given by Irving W. Robbins, 
Jr., Palo Alto art patron. The collection 
includes 37 folio volumes of correspond- 
ence, some related to the establishment of 
the Nootka outpost in the Pacific North- 
west, others concerned with the California 
missions and presidios. The collection is 
valued at $30,000. 

California College of Arts and Crafts, 
Oakland, plans to purchase an LC Catalog 
with the grant recently received from US 
Steel. Librarian Theodor B. Yerke is work- 
ing out a special schedule to be used with 
LC in order to bring books on graphic 
arts, commercial and industrial design 
together. Mills College also received a US 
Steei grant, to buy materials in biological 
sciences. Mills has revived the course in 
“The Art of the Book,” which is currently 
taught by Mary Manning Cook, Reference 
Librarian, and illustrated from the Bender 
Collection at Mills. 

Barbara Cope has resigned as Librarian 
of West Contra Costa Junior College. A 
new librarian will be appointed in Septem- 
ber. Vallejo Junior College has been sep- 
arated from the high school and will move 
to its own campus in September, according 
to Aline M. Parker, Librarian. Dorothy 
Ferren, Assistant Librarian at Pacific 
Union College, Angwin, will spend ten 
weeks in Europe this summer. Lois Walk-- 
er, Pacific Union Librarian, says that 
among a gift of books from Dr. and Mrs. 
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Leon Kolb of San Francisco, is a first 
edition of Dryden’s translation of Virgil. 
“Final preliminary” plans for the new 
library at California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco, have been approved, ac- 
cording to library consultants Edwin T. 
Coman, Jr. and Donald Davidson. 

The University of San Francisco Library 
is expanding its stacks for the first time 
since moving into the new building, ac- 
cording to Father William J. Monihan, 
Librarian. Students have donated funds 
for phonographs with earphones for read- 
ing room listening. 

Stanford University plans to remodel 
the Periodicals Room for a new Social 
Sciences Room this summer. 

Hubert Hall, Librarian of SJJC, reports 
expansion to 12,800 volumes in 34 years. 
Mrs. Cora Van Eaton, a SJSC graduate, is 
Assistant Librarian. In 1956, the library 
moved from a portable classroom building 
to a new modern building with seating for 
215 and stacks for 18,000 volumes. 

David McFadden will return to Monte- 
rey Peninsula College as Assistant Librar- 
ian in September. Mr. Janusz Kodrebski 
has been appointed Head Catalog Librar- 
ian at the U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey. Robert Tierney is Acquisitions 
Librarian. Librarian George Luckett has 
been elected Chairman of the Council of 
Librarians, West Coast Navy Laboratories, 
for 1957. Luckett has also been made Pro- 
fessor at the School. Jack Goldman, Chief 
of Public Services, is now Assistant Profes- 
sor and Morris Hoffman, Chief of Techni- 
cal Services, has been promoted to 
Associate Professor. 

At Fresno State College, Robert T. 
Utterback, UCB ’56, is the new Head of 


Technical Processes, replacing Julian Mi- 
chel. 

Grant W. Heil, Ventura College Librar- 
ian, recently edited MISSION SAN 
BUENA VENTURA, a 20-page brochure 
for the dedication ceremony of the 175th 
anniversary of the last church founded by 
Padre Junipero Serra. 

LASC and its San Fernando Valley cam- 
pus are nearly “divorced,” and will operate 
quite independently from now on, accord- 
ing to Beverly Caverhill, LASC Librarian. 
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Stanley McElderry, new librarian of the 
' SFV campus, is working on plans for his 
new building as well as organizing opera- 
tions in temporary quarters in the valley. 
Meanwhile, back on the Vermont Avenue 
campus, Robert E. Thomason, formerly at 
the University of North Carolina, is the 
new Chief of Technical Services. 

The private library of Mr. & Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. DeMille has come to USC. Part 
of the theatre collection went to the NYPL, 
but USC retains much in books, scrap- 
books, programs, manuscripts and records. 
The DeMilles were both associated with 
USC for many years. Francis R. Wilson 
has resigned from USC to become cataloger 
at the Pasadena PL. 

Herbert Ahn is back on the job in the 
Government Publications Room at UCLA 
after a two-year stint with the Army — in 
Paris. UCLA’s Librarian, Lawrence Clark 
Powell, will give the annual lecture to the 
Library Association of Great Britain at 
Harrogate in September. His lecture is 
entitled, “Books Will Be Read.” 


Justin G. Turner of LA presented 
UCLA with a copy of the Second Folio of 
Shakespeare, which joins the Fourth Folio 
now in the Department of Special Collec- 
tions. UCLA’s new stack unit should be 
ready July 1 and the Library has more 
than enough to fill it immediately. The 
Art Library received the unique collection 
of 20,000 tinted slides used by Burton 
Holmes in his famous travel lectures, a 
landmark on the American cultural scene 
for fifty years. James R. Cox has replaced 
L. Kenneth Wilson as Geology Librarian. 
Wilson has left UCLA to join the Santa 
Barbara PL staff. 


Parking problems do seem on the in- 
crease these days. One enterprising student 
at UCLA solved his problem by bringing 
his shiny new racing bike up the Library’s 
elevator, parking it near a telephone booth 
on the second floor while he went to the 
Main Reading Room for study. 

The UCLA Library is preparing for its 
forthcoming Institute on Library Admin- 
istration to be held August 7-9. It will be 
sponsored by the Library, University Ex- 
tension, and CLA and will feature group 
discussion of case problems and presenta- 
tion of basic principles by leading library 
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administrators and non-library authorities 
in administration and human relations. 

The LAT-TJC is about to move to a 
new campus at 400 West Washington 
Blvd., L. A., former site of the Polytechnic 
High School. Service will be maintained 
at the former Main Building and two 
branches continued for the Art Depart- 
ment on W. 17th Street and the Aircraft 
section on Sepulveda Blvd. The staff for 
the three libraries includes Henry Lash, 
Librarian, who ‘has been on sabbatical 
leave in Europe this past year, Mrs. Helen 
Earnshaw, and Mrs. Susanne Stevenson. 

Betty Frisz, formerly at LASC, is new 
on the staff of the College of Osteopathic 
Physicians, as is Leo Boiteux, formerly 
with the UCLA School of Law Library. 

Elizabeth J. McCloy has retired as Li- 
brarian of Occidental College after 33 
years of service. Dr. Andrew H. Horn, 
most recently Librarian of the University 
of North Carolina, will become Occiden- 
tal’s Librarian in September. 

Arnold D. Ehlert, BIOLA Librarian, 
writes of the new library to be built on the 
new BIOLA campus at La Mirada. To be 
started this summer, the library is plan- 
ned to hold 75,000 volumes. Frederic M. 
Blissert, ELAJC Librarian, says construc- 
tion has begun on their half-million dollar 
library building. 

Fullerton Junior College’s new building 
is to be occupied in July, with dedication 
ceremonies scheduled for October 20. Jes- 
samyn West, a Fullerton High School 
graduate, is to be speaker. 

W. Frank Powell, Librarian of Pasadena 
College, will spend next year at UCB 
studying in the Classics Department. He 
is being temporarily replaced by Mrs. B. 
M. Hall, former librarian of the Betheny 
Nazarene College, Oklahoma. 

Dorothy M. Drake, Scripps College Li- 
brarian, reports their 50,o0oth acquisition, 
significantly the 2-volume facsimile of the 
Gutenberg Bzdble. Scripps has been success- 
fully collecting books and manuscripts of 
Marianne Moore and May Sarton, both of 
whom have been in residence at the Col- 
lege in the past year. 

Evelyn Huston, Caltech Librarian, 
writes that Noel Johnson (UCB ’54) for- 
merly of the State Library is new Head 

(Academic Notes . . . page 197) 





My Favorite Four-Letter Word: 
Ur, How I Feel About The 5 --k! 


BY LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Happy AM 1 with an axe-proof neck and 
a barbthick skin, for I have been the 
target of both friend and foe; of well- 
meaning formers who wish I would stop 
writing in my personal way and start 
writing in their impersonal way, and of 
less cordial latters who dislike the auto- 
biographical mode — literary prudes who 
walk with Whittier not with Whitman; 
and by still others who say that I should 
restrain my sentimental feelings about 
books, thinkers who prefer the knowledge 
of the brain to the wisdom of the heart. 


If I heeded these critics, I would stop 
writing, for it would be just too much 
work trying to be someone I am not. 
Wisdom lies in accepting the limitations 
of one’s own nature, and in not seeking 
to emulate “this man’s gift and that man’s 
art.” When younger, I foolishly wanted 
to be liked by everyone; now it is a tonic 
to be disliked by those to whom my way 
of life is anathema. I have never written 
a book or an essay, or compiled a bibliog- 
raphy, without being moved by the excite- 
ment that possesses me when I reach for 
a book. I was born crazy about books, and 
all my life has been a pleasant worsening 
of the state, from my earliest years in a 
small-town public library to my working 
life in great libraries all over the world, 
and in bookshops and private collections. 
I believe in books, share Milton’s respect 
for their sacred nature, earn my living as 
a bookman, and seek constantly to com- 
municate my feelings to others, by 
example, by the spoken and written word, 
by “living with books,” in the words of 
Helen E. Haines. 


ED. NOTE: While UCLA’s Chief Librarian Larry 
Powell has never left any room for doubt in the 
minds of his associates as to his high regard for 
the printed word, his philosophy was never better 
stated than in a similar article published some 
months ago in the journal of the American Book- 
sellers Association. Because -his influence reaches 
far beyond the cloistered towers of the Westwood 
campus of the University of California, librarians 
throughout the state will be interested in this 
forthright statement. 


There is no moderate life for a book- 
man. Suspect is he who lives a bookish 
life from eight to five, then shuts the door 
to heaven-on-earth, and turns to cards or 
golf or worse. Give me the man whose 
life is encircled by books, who lives and 
plays, wakes and dreams, sells or lends, 
and everlastingly reads books, who prac- 
tices what he preaches, the true gospel 
that, next to mother’s milk, books are the 
best food. Thus I view with alarm the 
invasion of the book world by barbarians 
who neither believe in books for their 
totality of being, their fusion of form and 
content, nor have any sentimental feelings 


toward the book as a thing-in-itself. 


After an address I gave in 1952 called 
“The Alchemy of Books,” in which I de- 
plored a trend toward the so-called non- 
book materials, one of my friends chided 
me for confusing the contents of a book 
with its format. Only the former is im- 
portant and lasting, he said; the latter is 
merely incidental. All a scholar wants is 
his text, whether it be a first edition or a 
reprint. Why all this fuss over originals? 
Are not the collector and the scholar an 
unmeeting twain? the one moved solely 
by “condition” and a sense of rivalry, the 
other so indifferent to such matters as to 
accept his text on sandwich wrappers, 
match covers, or filmed on the wall while 
he lies abed late o’Sundays. 


Shades of Sadleir, of Wilmarth Lewis, 
Evans, Clark, De Golyer and the rest of 
the scholar-collectors, whose passion for 
condition has meant the difference be- 
tween this generation’s having or not hav- 
ing the legacy of the past as it was 
originally fashioned! 


There is no way of communicating 
with people who, by an imbalance of 
thinking over feeling, do not respond to 
the wedding of form and content which 
makes Milton in seventeenth-century calf 
or sheep infinitely more powerful than the 
great Puritan in fabrikoid or on film. As if 
to say that Helen of Troy could have 
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launched those ships or burned those 
towers by remote control, rather than by 
the presence of her face and form, by the 
soft words, the ringing words her sweet 
lips said. 

If these come-now-no-nonsense-about- 
books boys had their way, they would out- 
law the passion which moved Brown and 
Clements, Folger and Huntington to rear 
their useful monuments, and substitute the 
modular warehouse. It is proper to confer 
about “the future of the book,” even to 
ask “Is the book obsolete?”, but when 
library school prospectuses are issued 
which run to thousands of words without 
once mentioning the word book, then the 
bounds of propriety have been exceeded. 
The appeal is to would-be housekeepers, 
analysts, probers and planners, to unsocial 
scientists who can be led to literature but 
“not made to read, and who long to de- 
emphasize books, mechanize the library, 
and change its name to “materials center,” 
a term more properly applied by anatomists 
to the dissecting room. We have docu- 
mentalists, communications clerks, and 
media men, who blank out when they 
hear the words library, librarian, book 
and reading. In their concern with costs 
and size, they have lost contact with li- 
brarians to whom the only elements of 
librarianship worth any extended talk or 
study are books and people. To make a 
career of housekeeping, to confer and to 
publish and otherwise glorify the cinder- 
ella aspects of our working life, is to de- 
grade the art of librarianship and further 
to confirm what the public suspects, that 
this kind of librarianship is mere clerking, 
is bookkeeping, is chore-work. 


And these pseudo-librarians wonder 
why there is a problem in recruiting 
enough good people to enter library 
schools and train for the thousands of 
vacancies all over the world. One reason is 
that. they do not know how to speak to the 
latent bookishness in young people, how 
to arouse and to feed the bookish hunger 
which God mysteriously goes on putting 
into a certain number of human beings in 
each generation, year after year, from the 
time of the first clay tablet and papyrus 
roll, to the day of doom. They are idea 
boys and efficiency experts, who tolerate 
books only as long as there is no more ef- 
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ficient way for recording, preserving, and 
transmitting knowledge. They strayed into 
librarianship mostly from other fields, and 
they have never been at home since, for 
to them books in large numbers are merely 
a nuisance, and they spend their time 
trying to think up substitutes for them, 
jargonizing about automation, biblio- 
graphic control, contact points, mass 
media, decision-making processes, retrieval 
of information, and the dissemination of 
knowledge. They will do everything on 
earth to a book but read it. 

At a conference on children’s literature, 
criteria were examined for judging books, 
and when a librarian suggested that the 
best thing he could say about a certain 
book was that his little girl and her friends 
loved it, he was sent to the foot of the 
class. Personal response to a book is taboo, 
he was told; rather must it be judged by 
how well it integrates with the socio- 
directive pattern. 

They are glib and they are patronizing, 
these modern enemies of books, and I in- 
tend to make war upon them in that they 
threaten the things I love. These lip-servers 
are strongly entrenched and strategically 
placed, and if they prevail, the collections 
of books called libraries will be stored and 
deposited, cared for economically, it is 
true, but inaccessible and remote from 
scholars’ and ordinary readers’ eyes and 
hands. Gone will be the desire which ani- 
mated Henry Stevens, John Carter Brown, 
or just plain John Carter; for without en- 
couragement and guidance and example, 
and immediate access to books, the bookish 
instinct becomes starved and dies. I am a 
practicing bookman today because I was 
encouraged to develop my basic bookish- 
ness, by my mother, my town librarian, 
two teachers at college, a printer and a 
bookseller, and finally by a city librarian. 

I do not wish to be known as a biblio- 
mystic, and I am amused by Huxley’s 
story of how Lawrence rejected modern 
science by putting his hands over his solar 
plexus and saying “But I do not feel it 
down here”; and yet it is true that for me 
books are more than idea-husks. In north- 
ern New Mexico one summer I saw a boy 
lying in the grass beside his watermelon 


(Four Letter Word . . . page 198) 
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Topographic Maps 


File ’em & Find ‘em! 


Most Catirornia libraries own collections 
of U. S. Geological Survey topographic 
quadrangle maps. Some of the collections 
are quite small, covering local areas only; 
a few are large enough to contain all the 
topographic quadrangles published. The 
general practice is to file the maps alpha- 
betically by the names of the individual 
quadrangles. 


Alphabetical filing of the maps can lead 
to a great deal of opening and closing of 
cabinet drawers in order to find all of the 
maps covering the area in which a patron 
is interested. That “piece of land just to 
west of this” means another reference to 
the index and another search through the 
alphabet of maps (the one you want is, of 
course, down near the floor with the X-Y- 
Z’s or above your head with the A’s). Sup- 
pose, for instance, that that pest, Mr. Oil- 
rich, wants a map of the Kettleman Hills 
area north of Avenal. The U.S.G.S. Index 
to topographic mapping in California 
shows that this area is covered by the Pol- 
vadero Gap 15 minute quadrangle, and 
also by the La Cima and Canoas Creek 
7 minute quadrangles; three places to 
look for those alphabetical maps. (The 
1912 Coalinga 30 minute quadrangle, 
which is now out of print, also shows the 
area, although the Jndex doesn’t mention 
this.) Multiply this situation by many re- 
quests from hunters, prospectors, hikers, 
landowners, and just plain curious people, 
and it becomes obvious that a geographical 
arrangement of the maps would save a 
great deal of time by making it possible 
for the librarian to find all of the “topogs” 


ED. NOTE: Over the past several years, Robert 
Ragsdale, Supervisor of Audio Visual Services of 
the Pomona Public Library, has given consider- 
able time and attention to unraveling the knotty 
problem of filing topographic maps in a logical 
and useable manner. After a year of successful 
performance, his system is herewith presented. As 
a former member of the Richmond Public Library 
Staff and in his extensive work in the Southern 
California Film Circuit, Mr. Ragsdale has been ap- 
pointed Solano County Librarian effective Aug. 1. 


BY ROBERT C.RAGSDALE 


relating to a particular area at one place 
in the file. Such an arrangement has been 
worked out and is successfully in use in the 
Pomona Public Library. 


The regular U.S.G.S. topographic quad- 
rangle maps are issued in four series: a 
one degree or 60 minute series, each quad- 
rangle covering one full degree of latitude 
and longitude at a scale of 1:250,000, or 
one inch equaling approximately four 
miles; a 30 minute series, each quadrangle 
covering one-half degree of latitude and 
longitude at a scale of 1:125,000 (one inch 
equals approximately two miles); a 15 
minute series (scale 1:62,500, or one inch 
equals approximately one mile); and a 74 
minute series (two scales in this one: the 
older maps at 1:31,680, or one inch equal 
to about one-half mile; and the newer 
ones at 1:24,000, or one inch equal to ap- 
proximately 2000 feet). Many areas have 
been mapped in more than one series, as in 
the example of our friend Mr. Oilrich; 
many quadrangles in different series have 
the same name (quadrangles are named 
after prominent geographical features in 
the area they cover: cities, mountains, 
creeks, springs, etc.). The 30 minute series 
represents maps of the 60 minute series 
divided into quarters (see figure 1). The 
15 minute series is the 30 minute series 
quartered, and the 74 minute series is 
the 15 minute series quartered. 

A filing system based on this successive 
quartering of larger- -area maps brings all 
the maps covering one area, no matter 
what their scale or series, into one spot in 
the file. The 60 minute quadrangle is used 
as the basic unit, and the position of its 
lower right hand, or southeast, corner is 
used as the collecting number to group to- 
gether all the maps covering any part of 
this quadrangle. In the example in Figure 
1, the number for the 60 minute quad- 
rangle (if a map of it existed, which it 
doesn’t) would be 36-120, from the lati- 
tude and longitude of its southeast corner. 
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(In North America it isn’t necessary to 
worry about South latitudes and East lon- 
gitudes.) The 30 minute quarters of this 
quadrangle are arbitrarily numbered 1, 2, 
3, and 4, as in Figure 1; thus the southeast 
30 minute quarter of the original 60 minute 
map becomes 36-120.2. If the 30 minute 
quadrangles are quartered into their 15 
minute components, adding a digit but 
using the same arbitrary convention of 
numbering the quarters clockwise from the 
northeast, the southeast 15 minute quad- 
rangle becomes 36-120.22. Carry the proc- 
ess one step farther for the 74 minute 
series: the southeast one is 36-120.222. It 
is possible to tell which series a map be- 
longs to by counting the numbers to the 
right of the decimal place in its filing 
number: no numbers to the right of the 
decimal place (36-120), 60 minute series; 
one number (36-120.2), 30 minute series; 
two numbers (36-120.22), 15 minute se- 
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FIGURE | 
15 minute quadrangle divided into its com- 
ponent 7!/, minute quadrangles. 


ries; three numbers (36-120.222), 744 min- 
ute series. 


FIGURE 2 


Relative number key for 15’ quadrangles 
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Theoretically, a one degree quadrangle 
could be covered by a total of 85 maps: 
one in the 60 minute series, four in the 
30 minute series, sixteen in the 15 minute 
series, and sixty-four in the 74 minute 
series. Actually, no quadrangle has this 
much duplication of mapping. There are 
only a few maps in the 60 minute series, 
and most of these are old. Most of the cur- 
rent mapping is being done in the 74 
minute series for urban, agricultural, and 
pastoral regions, and in the 15 minute 
series for rural (mountain and desert) 
regions. 

The maps are filed decimally, just as 
Dewey-classified books are. Thus, 36-120 
files before 36-120.1, which files before 36- 
120.134, which files before 36-120.2. This 
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means that each map of the 15 minute 
series has filed after it all of its 7/. minute 
series quarters, the 15 minute series maps 
are after the 30 minute series quadrangles 
of which they are quarters, and so on. This 
obviously brings all of the maps relating 
to one area together, but it does raise a 
problem: what to do about the requests 
for maps by quadrangle name? The 
simplest possible answer is a title cross 
index on scratch cards. 

A great help in assigning numbers to 
the 15 minute series maps is a key showing 
the number to the right of the decimal 
point for all possible positions of a 15 
minute quadrangle within a 60 minute 
quadrangle. Such a key is shown in Figure 
2. A similar key for the 74 minute series 

(Topographic Maps . . . page 200) 
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DISTRICT MEETING DIGEST 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 


“A LOOK AT OURSELVES: LIBRARIES AND 
THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SACRA- 
MENTO VALLEY AREA” was the theme 
of the Annual Meeting of the Golden 
Empire District of the California 
Library Association, held on the Davis 
campus of the University of California on 
Saturday, May 4th, 1957. A coffee hour 
in the Social Living Room of the Home 
Economics Building preceded the meet- 
ing. Lunch was served in the cafeteria of 
the Memorial Union and guests were 
given the opportunity to tour the campus 
by Elephant Train. Miss Helen Blasdale, 
President of the District, presided. Ap- 
proximately go librarians and guests heard 
brief reports from Dr. Henry Madden, 
President of the California Library Associ- 
ation; David Kantor, Vice President in 
charge of membership and President-elect 
of the District; and Mrs. J. O. Tostevin, 
Chairman of the C.L.A. Trustees Section. 


The program of the meeting attempted 
to highlight library service as it exists in 
the area roughly encompassed by the 
Golden Empire District against the needs 
of the area as forecast in the years ahead. 
Mr. Don Dickey, Manager of the Sacra- 
mento Valley District of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, in his talk 
on “A Chapter in Your Life Entitled 
California,” noted important historical 
events and described the socio-economic 
changes taking place in the area. With the 
continued boom in all phases of business 
and industry, the area of the Golden Em- 
pire District will become a center of aston- 
ishing growth during the next twenty 
years. 


The library service offered in the area 
was briefly described by Dr. Edward 
Wight of the School of Librarianship of 
the University of California in his talk on 
“Where We Are Now: Library Resources 
and Services.” Library resources of the 
district in areas of approximately 100,000 
population were compared with the ratings 
for staff and collections prepared for 
“systems” of similar size in the recently 
published American Library Associations 
“Standards for Public raries.” A series of 


charts prepared from statistics published in 
News Notes of California Libraries (Jan- 
uary 1957) graphically illustrated the ex- 
planation. Dr. Wight stressed the need for 
greater cooperation and larger administra- 
tive units to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of activities. 

A panel discussion on the subject 
“Where We Are Going: Libraries and the 
Future” was moderated by Dr. Alan 
Covey of Sacramento State College at the 
afternoon meeting. Participants and their 
concern were: Mrs. Evelyn Oathout, 
special libraries; Mrs. Wilma Rogers, 
school libraries; Mr. Fred Wemmer, 
county libraries; Miss Amy Boynton, mu- 
nicipal libraries; Mr. J. R. Blanchard, 
academic libraries, and Miss Dorothy Sin- 
clair, the State library and federal projects. 
Panel members summarized current situa- 
tions and commented on future needs and 
developments. 

Those attending the meeting became 
aware of the fact that a tremendous 
growth is expected in the Sacramento Val- 
ley area in the near future. Libraries will 
find it difficult to meet the needs raised 
by the demands of Sacramento’s share of 
the 12,000 new people added to Cali- 
fornia’s population every week. Further 
study of the concept of library “systems,” 
of the idea of libraries working together 
in the use of their resources and staff, 
and cooperative arrangement among li- 
braries of separate governmental units 
would appear to be in order. 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 


Golden Gate District meeting was con- 
vened at 10:00 a.m., May 25, on the 
grounds of the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School at Monterey by District President 
Ethel M. Solliday. Following a generous 
welcome by Rear Admiral E. E. Stone, 
Superintendent of the U. S. Naval Post- 
graduate School, CLA President Dr. 
Henry Madden brought greetings from 
the California Library Association and the 
members of the Executive Board who were 
special conference guests. He urged study 
of CLA’s organization and constitution, 
stressing that possible reorganization 
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would increase CLA’s effectiveness in its 
legislative activities. Other reports were 
made by Mrs. J. O. Tostevin, Chairman of 
the Trustees Section, and Vice-president, 
President-elect of the district Mrs. Mae 
J]. Durham. 


Dr. David Harold Fink addressed the 
district group on the subject “A Psychi- 
atrist Looks at Libraries.” His interesting 
observations proved to be a challenge to 
librarians whom he described as facing a 
future unusually rich in opportunities. 
Following luncheon in the Bali Room of 
the Administration Building, the members 
reassembled to hear Harlan Ware, noted 
author, talk about the pleasures and trials 
of writing for a living. He discussed the 
intuitive senses which he believes every- 
one has but which a writer must develop 
intensively if he is to be a_ successful 
artist. 


MT. SHASTA DISTRICT 


Centered about the theme “Enrichment 
of Service and Library Standards” the Mt. 
Shasta District met at Willows on May 11. 
Keynote speaker was Dr. Henry Madden 
who addressed the group on “Opportunity 
Knocking” followed by State Librarian 
Mrs. Carma Zimmerman speaking on 
“The State We Are In.” 

Discussion of the conference theme was 
led by four panel members. Mrs. Bertha 
Hellum, Contra Costa Library “imple- 
menting Library Standards,’ Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Fiske, Director of Book Selection 
Study “Building the Collections,” Albert 
A. Craig, Engineer Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company “Book Requirements and 
Demands for Glenn County,” and Carroll 
E. Weber, Director Music Education, 
Glenn County “A Statement if Minimum 
Basic Requirements, Music Materials — 
Glenn County.” Much of the ensuing dis- 
cussion concerned the needs and opportun- 
ities for expanding library service in Glenn 
County. 

Dr. Harlen M. Adams, Executive Dean 
Chico State College was the luncheon 
speaker on the theme “Let’s Read.” 


Highlight of the afternoon program was 
the address by Dr. Lew D. Oliver, Pro- 
fessor of History at Chico State College 
who talked about libraries in the U.S.S.R. 


REDWOOD DISTRICT 


The Redwood District meeting was held 
May 18, afternoon and evening, in Eureka. 
The theme was evaluation of library serv- 
ices in the district and because it was felt 
to be of value to the public, the after- 
noon session was an open meeting. 

Following a brief introduction of the 
topic by Stephen Ewing, Redwood District 
President, Bertha Hellum, Contra Costa 
County Librarian, spoke on “What the 
modern American should be able to ex- 
pect from his library.” She began by stating 
that her topic was a thin veil for a discus- 
sion of library standards, and gave a brief 
history of recent library standards in Cali- 
fornia. She then outlined what she would 
expect of a library as a parent, a teacher, 
a student, a university student or re- 
searcher, a businessman, a housewife, an 
unemployed person and a retired person. 
She concluuded that the library should 
have a wide range of materials to meet the 
needs of all community members. 

Mrs. Helen Everett, Humboldt State 
College Librarian, followed with “What 
Redwood District Libraries now offer.” 
She noted that, while much progress has 
been made, the District’s libraries still are 
deficient in many respects. Support of this 
contention was through the skillful use of 
statistics, observations and interviews with 
the various librarians involved. Although 
no library was able to provide minimum 
service, the greatest deficiency was felt in 
service to school age children, especially 
in high schools. 

Howard Rowe, popular former Hum- 
boldt County Librarian and present San 
Bernardino Public Librarian, spoke on 
“What can be done to improve library 
services in Redwood District.” While it 
would be possible to do many things with 
more money and personnel, he reported, 
the immediate attack on the problem 
should be in terms of money and people 
already available. He stressed interlibrary 
cooperation as a means to this end, and 
suggested an informal meeting of librar- 
ians as a way to initiate greater sharing 
of facilities. Possible topics which he 
thought such a meeting might discuss 
were: outside borrowing from Humboldt 
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State College Library; non-duplication of 
rare and expensive items in collections; 
cooperative audio-visual collections; fuller 
use of County Law Library collections; 
referral of borrowers between libraries; 
and cooperative publicity. 

The evening meeting took place in the 
Redwood Room of the newly opened 
Humboldt House restaurant. Redwood 
murals, goldfish pond, ferns, and rain on 
the roof created an unusual atmosphere. 
After dinner, Dorothy Sinclair gave news 
of the State Library including progress 
with the Library Services Act. President 
Madden gave the Redwood District mem- 
bership report and spoke on future plans 
of the California Library Association, 
emphasizing the need to economize in 
housekeeping so that a firmer, more effec- 
tive legislative program might be carried 
on. 

Miss Marjorie Fiske concluded the eve- 
ning session with a report on the study of 
book selection in California Libraries. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
District, California Library Association, 
was held in San Marino on April 27, 1957. 
After registration and coffee hour June 
Bayless, President of the District, called 
the morning meeting to order. 

Carma Zimmerman, State Librarian, 
announced the State Library plans for top 
priority use of funds available from the 
Library Services Act: a bookmobile service 
project for Butte County and a library 
services and processing center at the State 
Library which would free librarians in 10 
northern counties for increased local pro- 
fessional activities. 

Henry Madden, President of CLA, 
described the functions unique to CLA— 
particularly its spokesmanship before the 
State Legislature in behalf of all California 
libraries. In order to increase its effective- 
ness in this direction, CLA will have to 
have more members, is planning to in- 
corporate, and is considering the re-organ- 
ization of its structure. 

Everett T. Moore introduced the main 
speaker, Robert L. Gitler, Executive Sec- 
retary, Library Education Division and 
Secretary, a Committee on Accreditation. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


His warm, entertaining, and informative 
talk, “Ediication for Librarianship—Some 
Observations,” will be printed in a later 
issue of CL. 

Three Sections held luncheon meetings. 
President L. Herman Smith presided over 
the meeting of the College, University, 
and Research libraries meeting, held in 
the Athenaeum of the California Institute 
of Technology. William Conway of the 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Li- 
brary was elected Secretary for the current 
year. Miss Elizabeth McCloy was honored 
upon her impending retirement as librar- 
ian of Occidental College. Dr. Peter Fay, 
Assistant Professor of European History, 
California Institute of Technology, dis- 
cussed “Scissors-and-Paste History.” He 
believes that college students should use 
the narrative type of history textbook 
rather than the compilation of original 
documents put together in scrapbook 
fashion. 

Miss Hilda Glaser, Acting Chairman, 
presided over the Public Library and 
Trustees program, which was devoted to 
current library legislation and_ library 
betterment in California. Mr. Harold 
Hamill made a plea for active participa- 
tion on the part of CLA members in pro- 
moting legislation favorable to libraries. 
(See his speech reprinted elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 

Mr. John Smith read a paper by Terry 
Daly, Chairman of the California Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Civic Improvement and Governmental Af- 
fairs, describing the Junior Chamber’s 
current project, “Operation Library,” and 
urging librarians to contact local chair- 
men to support the program. Mr. Percy 
Heckendorf, Vice President of the 
Trustees Section, in his talk on “Citizen 
Action in Library Legislation,” gave back- 
ground information on library bills and 
urged librarians to make an untiring ef- 
fort to support the legislation as indi- 
viduals and through community organi- 
zations. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Section, under the 
chairmanship of Marjorie Rankin, Vice 
Chairman of the Section, heard a report 
on the most successful CARE book 
project carried out in the United States, 
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a campaign which Irene Branham con- 
ducted in Kern County last year. There 
followed a “Little Festival of Storytelling.” 
Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin set the stage 
by describing the process of selecting and 
learning stories. Then a parent, Mr. Lara- 
mee Haynes, told “Robin Hood and the 
Golden Arrow,” Ruth Robinson, Los An- 
geles Public Library, told “Wicked John 
and the Devil,” and Marjorie Dobson, 
South Pasadena Public Library, told “The 
Peddler of Balaghadereen.” 


Late afternoon festivities included an 
open house at the Huntington Library and 
at Vroman’s. The day was concluded with 
a dinner meeting at the San Marino 
Woman’s Club, at which Althea Warren 
spoke charmingly on “A California Trio.” 
She described her intense pleasure in the 
writings of Stella Walthall Patterson, 
Kathryn Hulme, and Jessamyn West. Miss 
Warren was later honored with gifts. 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT MEETING 


The pleasant campus of the College of 
the Sequoias and a sparkling spring day 
combined to create atmosphere for Yo- 
semite District’s annual meeting in Visalia 
on April 6th. This atmosphere was en- 
hanced by spring flower arrangements in 
the lobby where some hundred and fifty 
librarians and guests registered, and in 
the lounge where coffee was enjoyed be- 
fore the meeting began. 


Community cooperation was the theme 
of this year’s meeting, and a lively pro- 
gram was planned by Mrs. Helen Robbins, 
District President. Mr. William C. Mc- 
Kinney, Jr., Director of Curriculum, Col- 
lege of the Sequoias, welcomed the mem- 
bers in behalf of the College. Key speaker 
of the day was Miss Ruth Warncke, Di- 
rector, American Library Association Li- 
brary-Community Project. At the morning 
general session Miss Warncke discussed 
experiments conducted by the Project in 
four pilot libraries in the country. Ways 
of surveying communities, interpreting 
findings, and launching into full-fledged 
library-community cooperation in each of 
these areas, were informing and stimulat- 
ing to A.L.A. project workers and pilot 
libraries alike, according to Miss Warncke. 
Her enthusiasm for her subject was con- 
tagious. a 
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During the afternoon session the same 
theme was applied to panel discussion by 
representatives of important community 
organizations in Visalia, with Mrs. Phoebe 
Winkler, Visalia City Librarian, presiding. 
Seven men described the activities of their 
agencies and discussed actual or ideal 
cooperation with the library. 


Lively audience participation, with Miss 
Warncke as moderator, followed the panel 
presentation. The cooperation theme was 
further carried out in corridor exhibits 
arranged by several hobby clubs in Visalia: 
photography, painting, gem-stones, stamps, 
and a set of models of historic California 
locomotives. 


An outstanding feature of the meeting 
this year,—a feature worth copying in 
future meetings, was the project of the 
District Recruitment Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Edith Schroeder. 
Letters had been sent to high schools 
throughout the district inviting all those 
students interested in librarianship as a 
career to come to Visalia on April 6th 
where they might confer as a group with 
library school representatives. Sixteen 
girls and one boy responded and met in 
one of the college classrooms. Two pro- 
fessors of librarianship, Dr. Edward Wight 
of the University of California and Miss 
Doris Smith of San Jose State College 
were present to answer questions. The 
meeting aroused a great deal of enthus- 
iasm among these potential librarians and 
was a real achievement in the recruiting 
program. 

At the close of the meeting, members 
were invited to visit libraries in the city, 
including the nearly completed Tulare 
County Court House which will be the 
headquarters of both the County Library 
and the County Schools Library. 


A VERY SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


“She is so special she is almost unique; 

When they phone for a book she is off like 
a strique. 

She knows Esperanto, and German and 
Grique, 

When the boss is grumpy, she turns the 
other chique. 

Alas, she is leaving the end of the wique.” 


—Toronto Chapter Bulletin 
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As I See Ht. 


THE ROAD AHEAD for public libraries will follow a route that has been and is continuing 
to be established by trends in library service. To see the road ahead more clearly, we 
must understand what is behind these trends. 


The most significant force appears to be a continuing increase in demand for 
library services. This has been stimulated by a number of factors. First, there is a 
higher level of educational attainment. By more formal education the general populace 
has been exposed to more areas of interest, and their ability to seek out and utilize 
information has been greatly increased. People find that they must be better informed 
to hold their positions, to improve their stations in life, and to understand themselves, 
their children and the world about them. This fact is verified in the growth of libraries 
as centers of information rather than purely cultural institutions. 


This is also the generation of “how-to-ism,” or “do-it-yourself.” On every hand 
the individual is led to believe that with simple tools and a smattering of information 
he can grow a garden, build a house, or launch a boat. In fact, some people feel a 
stigma rests upon those who cannot, or will not, comply with this trend. 


The world and everything in it is more complex and moving so rapidly that it 
is a continual challenge to keep up, and coupled with the higher level of education 


is a growing awareness that the most satisfactory way of understanding the world 
is through reading. 


Modern personnel practices are also reflected in the increasing demand for library 
services. Increased leisure time due to automation and mechanization of routine work, 
along with adequate pensions, shorter work weeks and the use of gadgets, encourage 
the individual to utilize his time profitably. 


And, finally, self-education has become respectable, indeed encouraged. The public 
library is the heart and soul of self-education. 


Paralleling the increased demand for library service is an increased sense of what I 
would call professionalism among librarians. During the past few decades there has 
come a new awareness of library responsibility and potentiality as a larger educational 
institution in the community. Previously frowned upon, librarians now employ publicity 
tactics to advertise the library’s services and encourage its use. Public relations, therefore, 
has had more emphasis. The “No Whispering” and “Quiet Please” signs have disap- 
peared, along with chained books and closed stacks. Every effort is made to encourage 
people to use the library, to invite, to entice. A new crusading zeal to expand the library 
and its services, to take it to the people and make it more generally available, has 
spread through libraries. Accessibility has become a watchword. 


In the past few years community studies have been utilized by librarians to assist 
in shaping services and collections to meet the particular needs of the individuals and 
the community being served. Therefore, the increasing numbers attracted to the library 
are more apt than ever before to find on the library shelves those materials which 
they desire. 


These two forces . . . increasing demand and increasing professionalism . . . are 
in one way or another responsible for the five overall trends which shape the road 


ahead. 
1. The development of a concept of totality of library resources and services. 


2. Recognition that libraries must have standards of minimum adequacy which 
are realistic and provided with teeth to assure implementation. 


3. The library is assuming an active rather than a passive role wherever it touches 
the lives of individuals and the community it serves. 
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4. A belated realization that library routines can and must be mechanized for 
greater efficiency and economy. 


5. The growth of the idea of voluntary regional cooperation among public libraries. 

These trends have affected all the areas of library service. There is, for instance, 
a general recognition that library administration is a special tield of library work . . . 
a full-time job requiring specialized training and aptitudes. Library administrators 
even find they must go beyond the presently accepted methods in personnel, fiscal pro- 
cedures, public relations, and administrative areas to prepare for the library of tomorrow. 
Competition with other types of libraries and the need for recruiting an ever increasing 
number of desirable library personnel is making up-dating library working conditions 
imperative. 

Library personnel, naturally, has been affected by these trends. The theory of 
separating clerical from professional duties is now being actively practiced in many 
libraries. Room is being found for both the subject specialist and the generalist. The 
literature of some fields has become so complex that subject specialists are required, 
while on the other hand every library has use for that amazing generalist who knows 
something about everything. 


Salary standards have increased about 75% in the past decade. Increasing fringe 
benefits, sick leave, health insurance, longer vacations, etc., have become general. To 
keep personnel abreast of library trends and to give them the background necessary 
to serve increased demands placed upon libraries, a multitude of in-service programs, 
workshops and conferences are scheduled yearly. Library literature does its best to 
present a variety of material, to acquaint librarians with the activities of other libraries 
and with new opportunities for service. 

Responding to the various trends library services themselves are being tailored 
to match the needs of the public. Self-service is a keyword. Open stacks are virtually 
universal, and now . . . shades of Dewey! . . . subject areas are becoming more common, 
drawing together all kinds of materials in various subject fields to make them more 
accessible. Giving way before this trend are the traditional circulation and reference 
departments. 

New services have had to be launched. The children’s program, little known fifty 
years ago, is now an essential portion of each public library. Young people’s collections 
are increasing in response to a growing awareness that the library has a special role to 
play in the development of young people. A department of audio-visual service is 
becoming a necessity in many libraries struggling to meet the demand for non-book 
materials. Library services are aimed at the reader in an attempt to bring the reader 
and the materials he seeks together. 

The library is the last outpost for the individual who seeks self-education at his 
own rate and within his own field of interest. Some libraries are increasing their work 
in the field of adult education, both with individuals and with groups. Much remains to 
be done, however, and the trend will be shaped in each community by the total educa- 
tional program offered. In some cases, the schools have a well-developed adult edu- 
cation program where the library will supplement it with such things as great books 
program, film discussion programs, and author-reader groups. Where the schools do 
not already have a well-developed program, the library may be called upon to furnish 
classes in many subjects. 

Current trends have had a profound influence on library collections. No longer is 
the library a “storehouse of books.” Rather, the concept of information has evolved . . . 
information to be supplied from any kind of communications medium, be it a book, 
a film, a record, or whatever. Collections have become pointed toward use in the local 
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community. The idea of a complete collection has long since been given up, and the 
theory of a well-rounded collection providing something on everything has proven, in 
many instances, to be ill-advised. There is now a general recognition that a library’s 
collection should be judged from the standpoint of current title acquisition rather than 
total volumes in the collection. In other words, emphasis is upon a live collection of 
useful materials. The quantity of non-fiction materials has been greatly increased in 
most libraries at the expense of fiction. Two reasons, perhaps, can be given for this. 
First, there is the greater need for informational materials, and secondly, there has been 
a serious deterioration in the quality of fiction. 


Radio and television have also influenced the shaping of library collections. Tele- 
vision, particularly, has limited the need of many libraries for substantial collections of 
light fiction, since this sort of recreational material can be more accessible on the tele- 
vision screen. On the other hand, as the quality of television programming improves, 
people seek information in new areas, explore new subjects, and are impatient with 
out-of-date materials. Libraries cannot shield themselves against this effect of our 
newest mass communication medium. 


Our book collections, once the sole property of the library, are now being supple- 
mented by non-book materials, films, records, microfilm, microprint, works of art, tape 
recordings, and all the other products of this communications age. Money has had to 
be set aside for this material, and the total library collection must take into account the 
existence of information in all forms. A film, for instance, on a given subject may well 


obviate the need for printed material, and a record teaching foreign languages may 
stimulate interest in books in foreign tongues. 


Naturally, the cataloging and classification of material have been affected by these 
changes in our collections. The primary concern now is to make information available. 
How the patron is going to use the book is far more important than why the author 
wrote it. The cost of personnel and materials has made it mandatory that, while cata- 
loging and classification expenses be kept at a minimum, every possible device be used 
to assure the ability of the librarian and the library user to fully utilize the materials 
cataloged. 

Buildings, too, have been influenced by these trends. They have become functional 
rather than monumental. Public services are now found, basically, on the ground floor; 
libraries are located, so far as possible, to be easily accessible to the greatest number of 
people in the community. Subject areas are created by arrangement of book stacks rather 
than by partitions. So impressive has been the change in library services in the past few 
years that librarians are well aware that they must have a free hand to rearrange the 
interior of the building whenever necessary in order to meet new demands for service. 

The combined force of these trends on library services and collections has required 
the mechanization of routines. A wide variety of business machines have been adapted 
to library usage. Electric adding machines and calculators and duplication equipment 
normally complement the typewriter to be found in administration headquarters. Circ 
lation routines utilize equipment ranging from the charge-a-plate and addressograph to 
the complexities of microfilm and punched cards. Some of these same devices are being 
employed by acquisitions departments. 

The library user is no longer necessarily content with such information as he may 
find in his own particular library. We, as librarians, recognize increasingly his right to 
have the information he desires regardless of where it may be housed. Therefore, on 
the road ahead there must be a method by which the informational resources of an 
entire area, state, or region can be recorded and immediately made available. Somewhere 
along the road ahead libraries will be utilizing those mysterious mechanical monstrosities 
which can record an unlimited amount of information, digest it and dispense it almost 
instantaneously upon demand. Such devices are commonly used in industrial research, 
for in a few minutes one can accomplish thousands of man-hours of work. 
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Thus, all roads seem to lead us to the general concept of the library system. This, 
I believe, is the direction for the next half-century of progress. A simple illustration 
should suffice. In mythical Fruit Valley there were a number of libraries . . . six public, 
two college, one junior college, and a number of public and parochial school and special 
libraries. For many years each had gone its own way, until one day they each discovered 
certain deficiencies which they were helpless to overcome. The librarian at Kumquat 
Public Library badly needed a part-time children’s librarian, while the library at Prune 
City was in need of a display artist and a greater back-file of magazines. Neither had 
the film services supplied by Fruit City, but with Fruit City and neighboring Avocado 
they shared a tremendous student problem. Sitting down together, they faced their 
problems. They discovered that Avocado had a children’s librarian who could give 
some time to Kumquat, and that Kumquat had a clerk who was very adept at display 
work, Fruit City volunteered to make its extensive collection of periodicals available to 
all the libraries, providing the other libraries would share the cost of filling out some 
of the broken files and subscribing to certain expensive titles. Fruit City also agreed to 
work out a contract by which each of the other libraries might share in the film service. 

This group of librarians then invited the school librarians and their administrators 
to a meeting to discuss the student problem. Out of the meeting evolved a statement of 
responsibility setting forth what the school libraries were responsible for and what the 
public libraries should be expected to furnish. The schools agreed to open their libraries 
for longer hours and establish liaison with the public libraries in the development of 
their curriculum. Special libraries responded to a similar invitation, and by exploring the 
resources of each of the libraries, public, school, college and special, hit upon a plan 
whereby the more expensive periodicals and services could be pro-rated throughout the 
region. Thus was born the Fruit Valley Cooperative Regional Library. While each 
library maintained its independence and its community identity, each was strengthened 
by cooperation with the rest. 

The road ahead will continue to offer a fast changing panorama of new frontiers, 
but the trends of the present assure us that, as the last outpost for individual education, 
libraries will increase their stature as dynamic educational institutions. The past achieve- 
ments of public libraries scarcely hint at the importance they will possess in the future. 
The road ahead is inviting those who will accept the challenge of a broader vision of 


library service and dedication to the proposition that man has a right to know the truth 
that it may make him free. 


Raymoud M. Halt, EDITOR 


CLA COMMITTEE CHANGES 


The roster of CLA Committees printed in the 
April issue has been added to as follows: 


ADULT EDUCATION 
Amy L. Boynton, Lodi Public Library 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY HISTORY 
Caroline Wenzel, 723 17th St., Sacramento 
DOCUMENTS 

Esther Schuerman, Sacramento City Library 


Blanche W. Collins, Long Beach Public Library 

Mrs. Bertha J. Lewis, Santa Barbara Public Library 

Harriet F. Marrack, Burlingame Public Library 

Nelle F. Minnick, Fresno County Library 

Mrs. Mary Mudoch, South Pasadena Public Library 

Mrs. Margaret Tredway, Stanislaus County Li- 
brary, Modesto 

Mrs. Ruth Turner, Contra Costa County Library, 
Martinez 


Mary Schell, Consultant, California State Library 

PUBLICATIONS 

Gordon Martin, University of California at River- 
side 

RECRUITMENT 

Mrs. Edith C. Schroeder, Retired, 422 W. Myrtle 
St., Hanford 


Patricia A. Anderson, Humboldt State College, 
Arcata 
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INCORPORATION: PRO & CON 


BY HENRY MILLER MADDEN 


Tue Association faces an important deci- 
sion. It must decide, at the annual meeting 
to be held in Fresno 16-18 October, 
whether to incorporate as a non-profit cor- 
poration. 

The background can be quickly given. 
At the meeting of the Executive Board in 
San Jose on 29 October 1955 the Board 
decided to incorporate the Association. 
This naturally required ratification by the 
membership of the Association, as it 
would involve a change in the constitution. 
Accordingly, at the meeting of the Board 
on 28 May 1956 in San Francisco the 
Executive Secretary was requested to pre- 
pare a motion to incorporate, for submis- 
sion to the next annual meeting. This mo- 
tion was presented at the annual meeting 
in San Diego on 2 November 1956. Dis- 
cussion among the members made clear 
that confusion existed about the benefits 
and possible disadvantages of incorpora- 
tion; action was deferred, except the in- 
struction to the Executive Board to explore 
the subject further. 

At its meeting in San Francisco on 7 
February 1957 the Board reaffirmed its 
decision to recommend incorporation to 
the membership. The Board requested the 
President to obtain all pertinent informa- 
tion on incorporation, and to present this 
information to all members of the Associa- 
tion by means of an article in the Cali- 
fornia Librarian. In preparation for this 
assignment, I submitted a list of questions 
covering the salient legal points to an at- 
torney, who gave me full and explicit 
answers. These answers form the basis of 
the following article. 


WHAT IS INCORPORATION? 


Incorporation is an act conferring legal 
status and recognition on any body of 
persons. A corporation has the sole right to 
the use of its name; an unincorporated as- 
sociation may lose its name if anyone 
forms a corporation with the same name. 
In general, a corporation exists in a definite 
legal setting, whereas an unincorporated 
association is in a sort of no-man’s-land as 
far as the law is concerned. 


A non-profit corporation is empowered 
to hold property without further formali- 
ties. An unincorporated association may 
also hold property, but it is better to desig- 
nate a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
whose function it is to hold legal title for 
the benefit of the members. Our Associa- 
tion, of course, cannot provide for any sort 
of self-perpetuating group. 


HOLDING FUNDS IN TRUST 


A non-profit corporation is authorized 
specifically by law to act as trustee and to 
hold, administer and expend funds and 
property subject to trust. An incorporated 
association may also do this, but specific 
authorization for it should be included in 
the bylaws (this is not the case at present). 


GIFTS 


A non-profit corporation may receive 
gifts which are deductible from the income 
tax of the donor. This is not the case with 
an unincorporated association. 


LEGAL ACTIONS 


Ordinarily an unincorporated association 
cannot sue or be sued in its own name; 
any action must be against the individual 
members, or against some of them as rep- 
resentatives of the group. A corporation, of 
course, may sue or be sued in its own 
name, and its members and officers are 
never responsible in their individual ca- 
pacity if they were acting on behalf of the 
corporation. 


TAX STRUCTURE 


A non-profit corporation has the same 
tax structure as an unincorporated associ- 
ation. If it carries on a business at a profit 
as an incident to its main purposes (such 
as the sale of publications) the profits re- 
main with the corporation, and are not 
taxable. 


CONTINUITY OF MEMBERSHIP 


If an unincorporated association becomes 
incorporated, the members of the associa- 
tion automatically become members of the 
corporation, unless they desire to dissent in 
writing. 
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COSTS 


The fees for filing Articles of Incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary of State amount to 
less than $15.00. There are no other 
charges. 


WHAT MUST BE FILED 
The only document to be filed with the 
Secretary of State is the Articles of Incor- 
poration. This consists only of 

1. The name of the corporation. 

2. Its specific and primary purposes. 

3. The county where the principal of- 
fice is located. 

4. The names and addresses of three or 
more persons who are to act in the 
capacity of directors until the election 
of their successors (the names of 
present officers would be given). 

5. The name of the existing unincor- 
porated association. 

There is no filing of constitution or by- 

laws at any time. The date of filing is the 
date of incorporation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The statements above are just the bare 
bones of the subject. The decision should 


NEW BYLAWS 


BY 


IN Lookinc into the question of incorpora- 
tion, the executive board found that it is 
customary for non-profit corporations to be 
governed by bylaws, rather than by a con- 
stitution and bylaws. It is also found that 
corporate bylaws specifically authorize the 
association to enter into contracts, accept 
gifts, and the like. Because our present 
constitution and bylaws do not confer this 
authority, and because of other weaknesses 
in the existing documents, the executive 
board has recommended that the bylaws 
submitted here be adopted in place of the 
present constitution and bylaws and that 
the vote on them be held at the same time 
as the vote on incorporation. Accordingly, 
at the annual meeting in Fresno in October 
1957, these bylaws will be submitted to a 
vote of the membership. 

The executive board requested me to 
prepare this article, which is intended to 
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be based on a consideration of the follow- 
ing points: 

1. The Association must face the painful 
fact that, in the near future, it will have 
to provide for its headquarters. Agreeable 
to us as the stay in the home of our 
Executive Secretary has been, Mrs. Yel- 
land must look with alarm at the rising 
tide of files, office equipment, archives, and 
supplies which surround her. 

2. We need the means of supporting 
opportune decisions on the renting or 
purchase of a headquarters; a corporation 
is in a better position to enter into an 
advantageous contract than a body without 
clear legal existence. 

3. We should be in a position to solicit 
gifts and trusts — and this we cannot do 
if we cannot offer the reward of tax deduc- 
tion to our donors. 

4. The likelihood of our suing or being 
sued is not great, but it is a possibility. As 
a corporation we would protect individual 
members and officers from personal suit. 

These are the main points for considera- 
tion. The Executive Board thinks they are 
sufficiently weighty to merit your support 


of the decision to incorporate. 


HENRY MILLER MADDEN 


point out the differences between the exist- 
ing document and the proposed bylaws. 
All differences of any significance are 
listed, with reasons for the proposed 
changes. The executive board hopes that 
you will study these changes, and compare 
the existing constitution and bylaws, as 
printed in the January 1957 issue of the 
California Librarian, with the proposed 
bylaws. 

The first change is in Article II, and 
consists of dropping the category of sus- 
taining member; no one has ever taken 
out such a membership, and the retention 
of this class seemed to be pure window- 
dressing. 


Article III, Section 5 provides that mem- 
bers unable to attend annual meetings may 
exercise their voting rights by giving a 
proxy. 
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Article IV changes the name of the 
executive board to board of directors, and 
changes its composition slightly (see under 
Article V). The past president of the asso- 
ciation and the presidents of the existing 
four sections and six districts remain as 
members of the board of directors, and the 
councilor of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is added as a member. The reason 
for the latter change is to enable the coun- 
cilor to be fully informed of the board’s 
policies and actions, and to provide con- 
tinuity in advice, because the councilor 
serves for four years. The number of direc- 
tors is fifteen (fourteen voting members); 
the present constitution provides seventeen 
members (fifteen voting) on the executive 
board. The decrease in members should 
make the board less unwieldy. 

Article V, relating to the officers of the 
association, deletes the office of second vice 
president, and deletes the office of treas- 
urer; the latter is combined with the office 
of secretary. The second vice president, 
under the present constitution, besides 
waiting for the hearse to arrive for the 
president and vice president, has only the 
duty of acting as chairman of the member- 
ship committee. The executive board be- 
lieves that this duty can be regarded as one 
that the vice president should perform, 
and that the chances of a simultaneous 
vacancy in the office of president and vice 
president are highly remote. Our present 
constitution provides for a treasurer, but 
the treasurer does none of the duties nor- 
mally connected with that office; he never 
handles funds. The treasurer, in effect, is 
an advisor on budgets and expenditures, 
and these duties could be as well per- 
formed by a chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. It is much more realistic to com- 
bine the offices of secretary and treasurer, 
because the secretary actually is the trea- 
surer. Elsewhere in the proposed bylaws 
the duties of the chairman of the finance 
committee are spelled out, and these duties 
are practically identical with the present 
duties of the treasurer. Article V also de- 
scribes in detail the duties of the president, 
the vice president, and the secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Article VI empowers the association to 


conduct the normal business and financial 
activities of a non-profit corporation. 
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Article VII requires the keeping of 
proper records of account. 

Article IX makes some changes in the 
dues structure, as follows: at present, mem- 
bers with a monthly salary of $300 to 
$499 pay $7, and those earning over $500 
a month pay $15. The executive board 
recommends an intermediate step of $10, 
so that the scale would be $300-449, $7; 
$450-599, $10; $600-699, $15. This appears 
to be an equitable change, and will involve 
neither a gain nor a loss in income to the 
association, unless the change stimulates 
a growth in membership. In addition, the 
board recommends that members with a 
salary of $700 and over pay $20 a year. A 
change in the dues of associate members 
reduces the amount from $7 to $4. 

Article X provides for a corporate seal— 
apparently an indispensable appurtenance 
of a corporation. 

Article XII deals with the sections of 
the association, and enumerates them. The 
name of the Section for Work With Boys 
and Girls In and Out of School (that ap- 
pears to be the legal and historic name of 
the section), by petition of the section, has 
been changed to children’s and young 
people’s section. There are no other 
changes in the sections. The number of 
petitioners for the formation of a section 
has been raised from twenty-five to one 
hundred. The article specifies that the sec- 
tions have the right to request funds from 
the association for their specific purposes. 

Article XIII treats of the districts, and 
makes no significant changes, except to 
authorize the districts to request funds 
from the association. 

In the opinion of the executive board, 
Article XIV makes a miost needed change. 
It provides for round tables — that is or- 
ganizations to represent the interests of 
smaller groups of members. In order to 
get the ball rolling, the board listed twelve 
round tables; they need not all be formed 
now, and others may be easily formed. 
But here is the answer to the constant plea 
for recognition by such groups as the 
librarians in hospitals and institutions, the 
armed forces librarians, those interested in 
audio-visual materials, et al. A round table 
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may be formed on petition of twenty mem- 
bers. The round tables have an informal 
organization, and yet are fully authorized 
to call on the association for financial as- 
sistance. The board believes that this rec- 
ognition of smaller groups is alone almost 
sufficient for ratification of the proposed 
by-laws. 


Article XVII provides a few stylistic 
changes in the names of standing commit- 
tees, creates an editorial committee, at- 
tributes to the finance committee the duties 
now performed by the treasurer, and au- 
thorizes the association to support the 
work of the committees by the grant of 
funds. 


Article XVIII enables the appointment 
of special committees, and committees of 
the board of directors. 


Article XIX authorizes the publication 
of an official periodical, defines the posi- 
tion of the editor, and provides for his 
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attendance at meetings of the board of 
directors. 

Article XXII, on amendments to the by- 
laws, states that amendments must be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the board of di- 
rectors and by a majority of the members 
at the annual meeting. This seems to be 
more realistic than the present require- 
ment of a majority of two-thirds of the 
members. 

The executive board presents these pro- 
posed bylaws to the members with the 
hope that they will be studied. All mem- 
bers of the board have wrestled with the 
constitutional problems involved, and we 
have had the benefit of advice from the 
constitution revision committee. We be- 
lieve that these new bylaws will enable the 
California Library Association to establish 
a firmer organization, one prepared to 
bridge any transitional period in our head- 
quarters office. 


DRAFT 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I — NAME 


The name of this association shall be the California Library Association. 


ARTICLE II — OBJECT 


The specific purpose of this association shall be to promote library service and librarianship in 


California. 


ARTICLE III — LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICE 


The principal office of the association shall be located in the County of Contra Costa. 


ARTICLE IV — DIRECTORS 


The following persons are to act in the capacity of directors until the election of their successors: 
Henry Madden, 870 Dayton Avenue, Fresno 4, California 
George Farrier, 605 North Bushnell Avenue, Alhambra, California 
Edna H. Yelland, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7, California 


ARTICLE V — NAME OF UNINCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 


The name of the existing unincorporated association is California Library Association. 


DRAFT 
BYLAWS OF THE CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I — OFFICES 


The principal office of the association shall be located in the county of Contra Costa. The association 
may have such other offices as the board of directors may determine or as the affairs of the association 


may require from time to time. 


ARTICLE II — MEMBERS 


Section 1. Classes of Members. The association shall have five classes of members. The designation 
of such classes and the qualifications of the members of such classes shall be as follows: 
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a. Active members. Any person residing in California who is at present or was previously 
engaged in library work, or any member of a library’s governing or advisory body, or any student in a 
school of library science, or any library in California, may become an active member of the association 
and be entitled to all its privileges upon payment of dues as provided in Article IX of these bylaws. 

b. Affiliate members. Any person not residing in California who is at present or was previously 


engaged in library work may become an affiliate member upon payment of dues as provided in Article 
IX of these bylaws. 


c. Associate members. Any person, institution, or firm, not qualified to be an active member or 


an affiliate member, may become an associate member upon payment of dues as provided in Article IX 
of these bylaws. 


d. Contributing members. Any person, institution, or firm may become a contributing member 
upon payment of dues as provided in Article IX of these bylaws. 

e. Honorary members. Honorary membership may be conferred upon any person who has 
rendered distinguished service to librarianship, by unanimous resolution of the board of directors, 
ratified by affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members entitled to vote. 


Section 2. Voting Rights. Each active member shall be entitled to one vote on each matter submitted 
to a vote of the members. Governing bodies of member libraries, through a delegated representative, 
may have one vote on each matter submitted to a vote of the members. 


Section 3. Resignation. Any member may resign by filing a written resignation with the secretary- 
treasurer, but such resignation shall not relieve the member so resigning of the obligation to pay any 
dues or other charges theretofore accrued and unpaid. 


Section 4. Reinstatement. Upon written request signed by a former member and filed with the 
secretary-treasurer, the board of directors, by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the 


board, may reinstate such former member to membership upon such terms as the board of directors may 
deem appropriate. 


Section 5. Transfer of Membership. Membership in this association is not transferable or assignable, 
except that the individual active membership of a member of a library’s governing body may be trans- 
ferred to another member of the same body, at any time. 


ARTICLE III — MEETINGS OF MEMBERS 


Section 1. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members shall be held at the time and place 
determined by the board of directors. 


Section 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members may be called by the president, the 
board of directors, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 


Section 3. Notice of Meetings. Written or printed notice stating the place, day, and hour of any 
meeting of members shall be delivered by mail to each member entitled to vote at such meeting, not 
_less than ten nor more than fifty days before the date of such meeting, by or at the direction of the 
president, or the secretary-treasurer, or the officers or persons calling the meeting. 


Section 4. Quorum. The members holding ten per cent of the votes which may be cast by the active 
membership shall constitute a quorum at all meetings. 


Section 5. Proxies. At any meeting of members, a member entitled to vote may vote by proxy 
executed in writing by the member. No proxy shall be valid after eleven months from the date of its 
execution, unless otherwise provided in the proxy. 


Section 6. Voting by Mail. Where directors or officers are to be elected by members, such election 
may be conducted by mail in such manner as the board of directors shall determine. 


ARTICLE IV — BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. General Powers. The affairs of the association shall be managed by its board of directors. 
Directors must be members of the association. 


Section 2. Number and Tenure. The number of directors shall be fifteen. Each director shall hold 
office until his successor shall have been elected and qualified. The directors shall consist of the president, 
the vice president, the secretary-treasurer, the president whose term of office shall have just been com- 
pleted, the councilor of the American Library Association, the president of each section, and the president 
of each district. The secretary-treasurer shall serve as a non-voting member of the board of directors. 


Section 3. Regular Meetings. A regular annual meeting of the board of directors shall be held with- 
out other notice than this bylaw, immediately before or after, and at the same place as, the annual 
meeting of the members. The board of directors may provide by resolution the time and place for the 
holding of additional regular meetings of the board without other notice than such resolution. 


Section 4. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the board of directors may be called by or at the 
request of the president or any five directors. The person or persons authorized to call special meetings 


of the board may fix any place within the state as the place for holding any special meeting of the 
board called by them. 


Section 5. Notice. Notice of any special meeting of the board of directors shall be given at least 
ten days previously thereto by written notice delivered personally or sent by mail or telegram to each 
director at his address as shown by the records of the association. 
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Section 6. Quorum. A majority of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business at any meeting of the board; but if less than a majority of the directors are present 


at said meeting, a majority of the directors present may adjourn the meeting from time to time without 
further notice. 


Section 7. Manner of Acting. The act of a majority of the directors present at a meeting at which 
a quorum is present shall be the act of the board of directors, unless the act of a greater number is 
required by law or by these bylaws. 


Section 8. Vacancies. Any vacancy occurring in the board of directors, except in the directorships 
of the president or the section presidents or the district presidents, and any directorship to be filled by 
reason of an increase in the number of directors, shall be filled by the board of directors. A vacancy 
in the directorships of the president or the section president or the district presidents shall be filled by 
the vice president or the section vice president or the district vice president. A director elected to fill a 
vacancy shall be elected for the unexpired term of his predecessor in office. 


Section 9. Compensation. Directors as such shall not receive any stated compensation for their 
services, but by resolution of the board of directors the expenses of attendance, if any, may be allowed 
for attendance at such regular or special meetings of the board. 


ARTICLE V — OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of association shall be a president, vice president, and a 
secretary-treasurer. 


Section 2. Election and Term of Office. The president and the vice president, who shall be president 
elect, shall be elected annually by the members entitled to vote, in an election conducted by mail. The 
term of office of the president and the vice president shall be one year. The secretary-treasurer shall be 
elected by the board of directors, and shall hold office at its pleasure. Officers shall assume their duties 
on the first day of January. Before the beginning of their terms of office and after the annual meeting 


officers elect may make appointments to committees, may plan meetings, and may prepare requests 
for funds. 


Section 3. Removal. Any officer may be removed by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members 
entitled to vote. 


Section 4. Vacancies. A vacancy in any office because of death, resignation, removal, disqualification, 
or otherwise, may be filled by the board of directors for the unexpired portion of the term. 


Section 5. President. The president shall be the principal executive officer of the association and 
shall in general supervise and control all the business and affairs of the association. He shall preside at 
all meetings of the members and of the board of directors. He shall be a non-voting member of all 
standing committees. He may sign, with the secretary-treasurer or any other proper officer of the 
association authorized by the board of directors, any deeds, mortgages, bonds, contracts, or other instru- 
ments which the board of directors have authorized to be executed, except in cases where the signing 
and execution thereof shall be expressly delegated by the board of directors or by these bylaws or by 
statute to some other officer or agent of the association; and in general he shall perform all duties 
incident to the office of president and such other duties as may be prescribed by the board of directors 
from time to time. 


Section 6. Vice President. In the absence of the president or in event of his inability or refusal 
to act, the vice president, who shall be president elect, shall perform the duties of the president, and 
when so acting, shall have all the powers of and be subject to all the restrictions upon the president. 
The vice president shall be chairman of the membership committee and the resolutions committee. 


He shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by the president or the board of directors 
from time to time. 


Section 7. Secretary-Treasurer. The secretary-treasurer shall maintain and supervise the principal 
office of the association, in which shall be kept the official records and accounts of the association; keep 
the minutes of the meetings of the members and of the board of directors; see that all notices are duly 
given in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws or as required by law; manage the business 
affairs of the association in accordance with the policies of the board of directors; have charge of and 
be responsible for all funds and securities of the association; make a financial statement annually, and 
at such other times as the beard of directors may require; receive and give receipts for moneys due 
and payable to the association from any source whatsoever, and deposit all such moneys in the name 
of the association in such banks, trust companies, or other such depositaries as shall be selected in 
accordance with the provisions of Article VI of these bylaws; be custodian of the seal of the association 
and see that the seal of the association is affixed to all documents, the execution of which on behalf of 
the association under its seal is duly authorized in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws; 
keep a register of the post office address of each member which shall be furnished to the secretary- 
treasurer by such member; assist the officers, sections, districts, round tables, and committees of the 
association by providing such clerical service as is authorized by the board of directors; and in general 
perform all duties incident to the office of secretary-treasurer and such other duties as may be prescribed 
by the president or the board of directors from time to time. If required by the board of directors, the 
secretary-treasurer shall give a bond for the faithful discharge of his duties in such sum and with such 
surety or sureties as the board of directors shall determine. 
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ARTICLE VI-—-CONTRACTS, CHECKS, DEPOSITS, AND FUNDS 


Section 1. Contracts. The board of directors may authorize any officer or officers, agent or agents 
of the association, in addition to the officers so authorized by these bylaws, to enter into any contract 
or execute and deliver any instrument in the name of and on behalf of the association, and such 
authority may be general or confined to specific instances. 


Section 2. Checks, Drafts, etc. All checks, drafts, or orders for the payment of money, notes, or 
other evidences of indebtedness, issued in the name of the association, shall be signed by such officer 
or officers, agent or agents of the association and in such manner as shall from time to time be 
determined by resolution of the board of directors. In the absence of such determination by the board 
of directors, such instruments shall be signed by the secretary-treasurer and countersigned by the 
president or the vice president of the association. 


Section 3. Deposits. All funds of the association shall be deposited from time to time to the credit 


of the association in such banks, trust companies, or other depositaries as the board of directors may 
select. 


Section 4. Gifts. The board of directors may.accept on behalf of the association any contribution, 
gift, bequest, or devise for the general purposes or for any special purpose of the association. 


ARTICLE VII— BOOKS AND RECORDS 


The association shall keep correct and complete books and records of account and shall also keep 
minutes of the proceedings of its members and board of directors, and shall keep at the principal office 
a record giving the names and addresses of the members entitled to vote. All books and records of the 
association may be inspected by any member, or his agent or attorney, for any proper purpose at any 
reasonable time. 


ARTICLE VIII — OFFICIAL YEAR 


The fiscal and membership year of the association shall begin on the first day of January and end 
on the last day of December in each year. 


ARTICLE IX — DUES 


Section 1. Active Members. Annual dues of the individual active member shall be based on the 
gross monthly salary received by the member during the fiscal year preceding the membership year: 
Dues 
Full-time students in a school of library science 


Gross monthly salary less than $300, unemployed, retired, member of a 
non-salaried religious organization, or member of a library’s governing 
or advisory body 


Gross monthly salary between $200 and $449 
Gross monthly salary between $450 and $599 
Gross monthly salary between $600 and $699 
Gross monthly salary of $700 and over 


Annual dues of the library active member shall be based on its operating expenditures during the fiscal 
year preceding the membership year: 


Annual operating expenditures of $19,999 or less 

Annual operating expenditures between $20,000 and $39,999 
Annual operating expenditures between $40,000 and $69,999 
Annual operating expenditures between $70,000 and $99,999 
Annual operating expenditures between $100,000 and $499,999 
Annual operating expenditures of $500,000 and over 


Section 2. Affiliate Members. Annual dues of affiliate members shall be $4.00. 

Section 3. Associate Members. Annual dues of associate members shall be $4.00. 

Section 4. Contributing Members. Annual dues of contributing members shall be $25.00. 

Section 5. Honorary Members. Honorary members shall be exempt from paying dues. 

Section 6. Payment of Dues. Dues shall be payable in advance on the first day of January in each 
year. Dues of a new member shall be prorated from the first day of the quarter in which such new 


member shall have become a member of the association, for the remainder of the fiscal year of the 
association. 


Section 7. Default and Termination of Membership. When any member of any class shall be in 
default in the payment of dues for a period of three months from the beginning of the fiscal year, his 
membership may thereupon be terminated by the board of directors by a majority vote of those present 
at any regularly constituted meeting. 
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ARTICLE X — SEAL 


The board of directors shall provide a corporate seal, which shall be in the form of a circle and 
shall have inscribed thereon the name of the association and the words “Corporate Seal of the California 
Library Association.” 


ARTICLE XI— MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The board of directors shall be empowered to affiliate the association with the American Library 
Association as a member thereof. A councilor of the American Library Association shall be elected by 
the members entitled to vote, in an election conducted by mail. 


ARTICLE XII— SECTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Object. The sections shall represent the interests of larger groups of active members who 
are engaged in similar work, or who have special interests in common. 
Section 2. Number. The number of sections shall be four. They shall be the children’s and young 


people’s section, the college, university, and research libraries section, the public libraries section, and the 
trustees’ section. 


Section 3. Membership. Any active member interested in the activity of a section may be accepted for 
membership in the section. No member of the association shall be a member of more than one section. 


Section 4. Formation. The board of directors shall consider any proposal for the formation of a 


section upon written petition by not less than one hundred active members who state that they intend 
to become members of the section. 


Section 5. Officers. The officers of each section shall be a section president, a section vice president, 
who shall be president elect, and a section secretary. The section president shall be the representative 
of the section on the board of directors of the association. 

Section 6. Term of Office. All officers of the section shall hold office for one year, or until their 
successors shall have been elected and qualified. 

Section 7. Nominations. The section president shall appoint a nomination committee of not less 
than three active members of the section to prepare the ballot of the section. This ballot shall contain 
annually the names of candidates for the offices of section vice-president and section secretary. In sec- 
tions having two hundred or more active members, two or more candidates shall be nominated for 
each office. The committee shall obtain the written consent of each candidate before placing his name 
on the ballot. A member may be a candidate for one section office only, and may not, at the same 
time, be a candidate for an office of the association, or of a district. The report of the nomination 


committee shall be made to the section president, who shal) forward this ballot to the secretary-treasurer 
at least ninety days before the annual meeting of the members. 


Section 8. Elections. The officers of the section shall be elected annually in an election conducted 
by mail. 


Section 9. Member of the Nomination Committee. The section president shall appoint annually 
one active member to represent the section on the nomination committee of the association. The appoint- 
ment shall be made in advance of the first meeting of the board of directors in each year. 


Section 10. Finances. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual meeting the 
section president elect shall submit to the chairman of the finance committee a request for funds to 
support the work of the section. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, and may 
appropriate funds for expenditure by the section within the year. 


Section 11. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members of the section shall be held at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the members of the association. 

Section 12. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members of the section may be called by the 
section president, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 

Section 13. Quorum. The members of the section holding twenty per cent of the votes which may 
be cast at any meeting shall constitute a quorum at such meeting. If a quorum is not present at any 


meeting of members, a majority of the members present may adjourn the meeting from time to time 
without further notice. 


Section 14. Reports. A written report of the meetings and work of the section shall be submitted 


to the president and the secretary-treasurer of the association by each section president before the end 
of each year. 


Section 15. Manual of Procedure. Each section shall prepare and maintain a manual of procedure 
as a guide to its activity. 
ARTICLE XIII — DISTRICTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Object. The districts shall provide convenient geographical divisions for all active 
members resident therein. 


Section 2. Number. The number of districts shall be six. They shall be the following: 


a. Golden Empire district shall consist of the counties of Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, El 
Dorado, Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Yolo. 
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b. Golden Gate district shall consist of the counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Lake, Marin, 
Mendocino, Monterey, Napa, San Benito, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Solano, 
and Sonoma. 


c. Mount Shasta district shall consist of the counties of Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Lassen, Modoc, 
Plumas, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, Sutter, Tehama, Trinity, and Yuba. 


d. Redwood district shall consist-of the counties of Del Norte and Humboldt. 
e. Southern district shall consist of the counties of Imperial, Inyo, Los Angeles, Mono, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura. 


f. Yosemite district shall consist of the counties of Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, 
Merced, Stanislaus, Tulare, and Tuolumne. 


Section 3. Membership. Each active member residing in a district shall be a member thereof. 


Section 4. Formation. The board of directors shall consider any proposal for the formation of a 
district upon written petition by not less than one hundred active members residing in the proposed 
district, The written consent of two-thirds of the active members in the proposed district, and of a 
majority of the active members in the districts from which the proposed district would be formed, is 
requisite to such formation. 


Section 5. Changes in Boundaries, The board of directors shall consider any proposed change in 
the boundaries of districts upon written petition of at least twenty per cent of the active members 
residing in the affected area. The written consent of a majority of the active members in the districts 
affected is requisite to such change. 


Section 6. Officers. The officers of each district shall be a district president, a district vice president, 
who shall be president elect, and a district secretary. The district president shall be the representative 
of the district on the board of directors of the association. 


Section 7. Term of Office. All officers of the district shall hold office for one year, or until their 
successors shall have been elected and qualified. 


Section 8. Nominations. The district president shall appoint a nomination committee of not less 
than three active members to prepare the ballot of the district. This ballot shall contain annually the 
names of candidates for the offices of district vice president and district secretary. In districts having 
two hundred or more active members, two or more candidates shall be nominated for each office. The 
committee shall obtain the written consent of each candidate before placing his name on the ballot. 
A membér may be a candidate for one district office only, and may not, at the same time, be a candi- 
date for an office of the association, or of a section. The report of the nomination committee shall be 


made to the district president, who shall forward this ballot to the secretary-treasurer at least ninety 
days before the annual meeting of the members. 


Section 9. Elections. The officers of the district shall be elected annually in an election conducted 
by mail. 

Section 10. Member of the Nomination Committee. The district president shall appoint annually 
one active member to represent the district on the nomination committee of the association. The appoint- 
ment shall be made in advance of the first meeting of the board of directors in each year. 


Section 11. Finances. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual meeting the 
district president elect shall submit to the chairman of the finance committee a request for funds to 
support the work of the district. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, and may 
appropriate funds for expenditure by the district within the year. 


Section 12. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members of the district shall be held at 
the place designated by the district president, at a time approved by the president of the association. 

Section 13. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members of the district may be called by the 
district president, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 

Section 14. Quorum. The members of the district holding ten per cent of the votes which may be 
cast at any meeting shall constitute a quorum at such meeting. If a quorum is not present at any 
meeting of members, a majority of the members present may adjourn the meeting from time to time 
without further notice. 

Section 15. Reports. A written report of the meetings and work of the district shall be submitted 
to the president and the secretary-treasurer of the association by each district president in advance of 
the annual meeting of the members of the association. 

Section 16. Manual of Procedure. Each district shall prepare and maintain a manual of procedure 
as a guide to its activity. 


ARTICLE XIV — ROUND TABLES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Object. The round tables shall represent the interests of smaller groups of active mem- 
bers who are engaged in similar work, or who have special interests in common. 

Section 2. Number. The number of round tables shall be twelve. They shall be the armed forces 
librarians round table, audio-visual librarians round table, business and industry librarians round table, 
catalogue librarians round table, hospitals and institutions librarians round table, junior college librarians 
round table, music librarians round table, reference librarians round table, school librarians round table, 
staff organizations round table, theater librarians round table, and young adults’ librarians round table. 
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Section 3. Membership. Any active member interested in the activity of a round table may be 
accepted for membership in the round table. No restriction shall be placed on the number of round 
tables which an active member may join. 


Section 4. Formation. The board of directors shall consider any proposal for the formation of a 
round table upon written petition by not less than twenty active members who state that they intend 
to become members of the round table. 


Secion 5. Officers. The officers of each round table shall be a round table president, a round 
table vice president, who shall be president elect, and a round table secretary. 


Section 6. Term of Office. All officers of the round table shall hold office for one year, or until 
their successors shall have been elected and qualified. 


Section 7. Elections. The officers of the round table shall be nominated and elected annually at 
the annual meeting of members of the association, under rules which shall be determined by each 
round table. 


Section 8. Finances. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual meeting the 
round table president shall submit to the chairman of the finance committee a request for funds, if 
any, to support the work of the round table. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, 
and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the round table within the year. 


Section 9. Annual Meeting. An annual meeting of the members of the round table shall be held 
at the time and place of the annual meeting of the members of the association. 

Section 10. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the members of the round table may be called 
by the round table president, or not less than one-tenth of the members having voting rights. 


Section 11. Quorum. The members of the round table holding twenty per cent of the votes which 
may be cast at any meeting shall constitute a quorum at such meeting. If a quorum is not present at 
any meeting of members, a majority of the members present may adjourn the meeting from time to 
time without further notice. 


Section 12. Reports. A written report of the meetings and work of the round table shall be sub- 
mitted to the president and the secretary-treasurer of the association by each round table president before 
the end of each year. 


Section 13. Manual of Procedure. Each round table shall prepare and maintain a manual of pro- 
cedure as a guide to its activity. 


ARTICLE XV — NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Section 1. Nomination Committee. The membership of the nomination committee shall be composed 
of one representative from each section and each district. The chairmanship shall rotate in alpha- 
betical order among the sections and districts, alternating each year between the sections and the 
districts. The chairman in 1958 shall be the representative of the public libraries section. 


Section 2. Candidates. The nomination committee shall name annually two or more active 
members for the office of vice president. At the interval and under the conditions required by the 
bylaws of the American Library Association the nomination committee shall name two or more active 
members for the office of councilor of the American Library Association. The nomination committee 
shall obtain the written consent of each candidate before placing his name on the ballot. A member 
may be a candidate for one office only, and may not be a candidate for office in a section, district, or 
round table. 


Section 3. Report. The report of the nomination committee shall be made to the secretary-treasurer 
at least one hundred and twenty days before the annual meeting of the members. The report shall 
then be published in that issue of the official periodical which shall immediately precede the annual 
meeting. 

Section 4. Nomination by Petition. Nominations may be placed on the ballot by the petition of 
twenty-five active members, accompanied by the written consent of the nominee or nominees. The 
petition shall be presented to the secretary-treasurer at least seventy-five days before the annual meeting 
of the members. 


ARTICLE XVI — ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Voting. The official ballots shall contain the names of candidates for offices in the 
association, sections, and districts, and shall be mailed by the secretary-treasurer to each active member 
at least thirty days before the annual meeting. All voting shall be conducted by mail. 


Section 2. Election Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman to the election committee. 
The chairman and the secretary-treasurer shall jointly appoint at least six members. This committee 
shall count and tabulate the votes cast in the annual election of officers, and the chairman shall announce 
the results of the voting at the annual meeting of the members. 


ARTICLE XVII— STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Appointment of Committees. Each year the standing committees enumerated in this 
Article shall be appointed, as prescribed under each committee. If appointment of the chairman and 
members shall be made by the president, such appointment shall be subject to the approval of the 
board of directors. 
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Section 2. Term of Office. The chairman and the members of each standing committee shall hold 
office for one year. They may be appointed to successive terms not to exceed three consecutive years. 


Section 3. Vacancies. Vacancies in the membership of any standing committee may be filled by 
appointments made in the same manner as provided in the case of the original appointments. 


Section 4. Quorum. A majority of the whole committee shall constitute a quorum and the act of 
a majority of the members present shall be the act of the committee. 


Section 5. Documents Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six mem- 


bers to the documents committee. This committee shall be concerned with the effective distribution 
and use of public documents. 


Section 6. Editorial Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six members, 
including the editor of the official periodical, to the editorial committee. This committee shall, subject 
to the approval of the board of directors, establish the editorial policy of the official periodical. 

Section 7. Election Committee. The composition and duties of this committee are set forth in 
Article XVI of these bylaws. 

Section 8. Finance Committee. Before the beginning of his term of office and after the annual 
meeting the president elect shall appoint the chairman and at least two members to the finance com- 
mittee. This committee shall be authorized to meet and act before the first day of January. This com- 
mittee shall cause to have made annually an audit by a certified public accountant or a public account- 
ant of all accounts of the association. The committee shall assemble and present at the first meeting of 
the board of directors in each year all requests for funds submitted by the officers, sections, districts, 
round tables, and committees, a proposal for the budget of the association, and a statement of anticipated 
revenues. 

Section 9. Legislation Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six members 
to the legislation committee. This committee shall study legal and legislative matters of concern or 
interest to libraries, and disseminate information concerning them. The committee shall make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of library laws of the state of California. 


Section 10. Library Development and Standards Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman 
and at least six members, representing various types of libraries and the state library, to the library 
development and standards committee. This committee shall study and plan for the improvement of 
administration, staff, book collections, buildings, salaries, and other elements of library service. 


Section 11. Membership Committee. The vice president shall be chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, and the members shall be the vice presidents of the sections, districts, and round tables. This 
committee shall seek to increase membership in the association. 


Section 12. Nomination Committee. The composition and duties of this committee are set forth 
in Article XV of these bylaws. 


Section 13. Publications Committee. The president shall appoint a chairman and at least six mem- 
bers to the publications committee. This committee shall examine the content and form of all publica- 
tions authorized by the board of directors, except the official periodical, and its approval shall be 
requisite to publication. 

Section 14. Resolutions Committee. The vice president shall be chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, and the president shall appoint at least two members. This committee shall prepare and report 
appropriate resolutions to the members at the annual meeting. The approval of the board of dircctors 
is requisite to any resolution, except those pertaining to commendation and obituaries. 


Section 15. Finances. The chairman appoint of each standing committee shall submit to the chair- 
man of the finance committee, before the beginning of the year, a request for funds, if any, to support 
the work of the committee. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, and may ap- 
propriate funds for expenditure by the committee within the year. 


Section 16. Reports. A written report of the activity of each standing committee shall be submitted 


to the president and to the secretary-treasurer by each chairman in advance of the annual meeting of 
the members. 


ARTICLE XVIII — SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Charge. Special committees shall be confined in their charge and activity to subjects 
of concern or interest to the association as a body or to the membership as a whole. 

Section 2. Committees of Directors. The board of directors, by resolution adopted by a majority of 
the directors, may designate one or more committees, each of which shall consist of two or more 
directors, which committees, to the extent provided in said resolution, shall have and exercise the 
authority of the board of directors in the management of the association; but the designation of such 
committees and the delegation thereto of authority shall not operate to relieve the board of directors, 
or any individual director, of any responsibility imposed upon it or him by law. 

Section 3. Other Committees. Other committees not having and exercising the authority of the 
board of directors in the management of the association may be designated by a resolution adopted by 
a majority of the directors present at a meeting at which a quorum is present. Except as otherwise 
provided in such resolution, members of each committee shall be members of the association, and the 
president of the association shall appoint the members thereof. Any member thereof may be removed 
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by the person or persons authorized to appoint such member whenever in their judgment the best 
interests of the association shall be served by such removal. 


Section 4. Term of Office. The chairman and the members of each special committee shall hold 


office for one year, or for the duration of the charge. They may be appointed to successive terms not 
to exceed three consecutive years. 


Section 5. Chairman. One member of each committee shall be appointed chairman by the person 
or persons authorized to appoint the members thereof. 


Section 6. Vacancies. Vacancies in the membership of any committee may be filled by appoint- 
ments made in the same manner as provided in the case of the original appointments. 


Section 7. Quorum. Unless otherwise provided in the resolution of the board of directors designa- 
ting a committee, a majority of the whole committee shall constitute a quorum and the act of a 
majority of the members present shall be the act of the committee. 


Section 8. Finances. The chairman of each committee of directors and other committees shall 
submit to the chairman of the finance committee, at the time of his appointment, a request for funds, 
if any, to support the work of the committee. The board of directors shall review the request for 
funds, and may appropriate funds for expenditure by the committee within the year. 


Section 9. Reports. Except as otherwise provided in the resolution designating the committee, a 
written report of the activity of each committee shall be submitted to the president and to the secretary- 
treasurer by each chairman at the time specified in the charge, or in advance of the annual meeting of 
the members, if a time is not specified in the charge. 


ARTICLE XIX — OFFICIAL PERIODICAL 
Section 1. Authorization. The board of directors is authorized to publish an official periodical. 


Section 2. Editor. The editor of the official periodical shall be elected by the board of directors, 
and shall serve at its pleasure. He shall be an active member of the association. He may attend the 
meetings of the board of directors, and the expenses of his attendance, if any, may be allowed by the 
board of directors. The board of directors may authorize the payment of an honorarium to the editor. 


Section 3. Finances. The editor of the official periodical shall submit to the chairman of the finance 
committee, before the beginning of the year, a request for funds to support the publication of the 


official periodical. The board of directors shall review the request for funds, and may appropriate funds 
for expenditure by the editor within the year. 


ARTICLE XX — PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 


The official parliamentary authority shall be Standard Code of Parliamentary Procedure, by Alice 
Fleenor Sturgis. 


ARTICLE XXI— MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 


Section 1. Object. The object of the manual of procedure shall be to ease the work of the officers 


and directors of the association, and the officers of the sections, districts, and round tables, and the 
chairmen of committees. 


Section 2. Content. The manual of procedure shall contain material relating to procedural matters 


and shall amplify and implement the provisions of these bylaws. No provision shall be inconsistent 
with these bylaws. 


Section 3. Preparation and Revision. The manual of procedure shall be prepared and revised under 
the direction of the president, subject to the approval of the board of directors. 


Section 4. Distribution. The president shall cause the distribution of the manual of procedure at 
the beginning of each year to the officers and directors of the association, to the officers of the sections, 
districts, and round tables, and to the chairmen of committees. 


ARTICLE XXII— AMENDMENTS TO BYLAWS 


These bylaws may be altered, amended, or repealed, and new bylaws may be adopted, by affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the directors present at any regular meeting, or at any special meeting where 
such action has been announced in the call and notice of said meeting, and by a majority vote of the 


members entitled to vote, at any regular meeting, or at any special meeting where such action has been 
announced in the call and notice of said meeting. 


Know all men by these presents: That the undersigned secretary of the corporation known as the 
California Library Association does hereby certify that the above and foregoing bylaws were duly 
adopted by the members of said corporation, as the bylaws of said corporation, on the _.__._____.day 


, and that they do now constitute the bylaws of said 
corporation. 


De 
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WEST COAST PUBLISHING 
The University of California Press 


BAsIcALLy, THE University of California 
Press is engaged in disseminating the 
results of scholarship among scholars and 
the educated public. To this end it pub- 
lishes about fifty books a year, five schol- 
arly journals, and forty-eight series of 
occasional scientific monographs. 

In these activities the Press is representa- 
tive of the older American university 
presses. For several decades these presses 
have been expanding their original func- 
tion of publishing faculty research papers; 
today they aim to make the fruits of 
scholarship available not only to profes- 
sional audiences but also to the widest 
possible audience of “general readers.” 

Like most university presses, ours grew 
from printing-office origins; it was first 


headed, part-time, by a faculty member, 
and published faculty technical papers 


solely. For the record, the first publica- 
tion of the Press was The Geology of 
Carmelo Bay, by Andrew C. Lawson; it 
appeared in 1893. Such monographs are 
still issued by the Press in large numbers, 
on topics ranging from anthropology to 
zoology, bound in uniform gray paper 
covers and distributed mainly by exchange 
with other universities. These series of 
monographs comprise a research publica- 
tion program unrivalled in any other uni- 
versity. But the work of the Press has also 
grown over the years to include operations 
that fundamentally resemble those of a 
medium-sized commercial publisher. Our 
books, however, are primarily “advanced” 
books, with few works of popularization 
among them; most of our authors are at- 
tempting in one way or another to expand 
the frontiers of human knowledge or 
understanding. Their books are, conse- 
quently, often difficult and seldom best 
ED. NOTE: Continuing in its policy of occasion- 
ally presenting information concerning some of 
California’s notable presses, CL has turned this 
month to Ernest Collenbach, a member of the staff 
of the University of California Press for a story 


on one of our state’s most prolific and best 
known publishers. 


BY ERNEST COLLENBACH 


~ 


<i 


Berkeley offices of the University of California 
Press, at Oxtord and Center Streets. 


sellers. But they are books that are impor- 
tant to professionals and at least to some 
educated laymen, and we do everything 
in our power, by way of editing and pres- 
entation, to make them meaningful to as 
large a number of such readers as possible. 

Some university presses concentrate on 
titles of primarily regional interest. We 
publish some books of this sort (California 
Grizzly, 1,000 California Place Names, 
Old California Houses) and others which 
appear to be so but actually have wider 
scope (Sequoia National Park, Aquatic 
Insects of California). Like most of the 
bigger university presses, we maintain a 
formidable blacklist, now amounting to 
some 450 titles; ours is particularly strong 
in art, literary studies, and social sciences. 
Although the size of our blacklist inven- 
tory causes us expenses not borne by com- 
mercial publishers who hope to get back 
their costs in a year or two, it is essential 
if we are to obtain through dispersion of 
our books through the scholarly world. 
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Also, of course, many of our titles are de- 
finite works of reference value, with a very 
long sales and use life, such as Rattle- 
snakes, Human Engineering Guide for 
Equipment Designers, Many Mexicos, Jep- 
son’s Manual of the Flowering Plants of 
California, Newton’s Principia, Manual of 
Ski Mountaineering. 

Actually, our books cover practically 
every field of human knowledge and 
endeavor: economics, finance, labor, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, biology, motion pic- 
tures, mathematics, oceanography, anthro- 
pology, geography, the classics, poetry, 
history, literary criticism, philosophy, law, 
medicine, sociology, government, art, po- 
litical science, bibliography. In a sense this 
is only natural, since many, though by no 
means all, of our manuscripts originate 
with faculty authors, and the interests of 
the University of California faculty cover 
virtually every subject you can name. How- 
ever, the Sather Classical Lectures series, 
now including twenty-nine volumes, orig- 
inates exclusively with visiting faculty 
members, the distinguished scholars spe- 
cially invited to the University each year 
to lecture on Greek or Roman literature, 


history, or philosophy. The volumes in 
which these lectures subsequently appear 


are eagerly awaited by classicists the world 
over. 


We do not publish textbooks, ordinarily, 
although some of our books get a certain 
amount of classroom use; and we do not 
publish the many pamphlets and bulletins 
issued by other parts of the University, 
such as the well-known Agricultural Ex- 
tension series. 

We have warm feelings toward librar- 
ians, of course, since they are engaged in 
a kindred task of making knowledge 
available to people who need, want, or can 
use it. Moreover, they are among our most 
reliable customers, and can be counted on 
to buy sizeable quotas of such solidly use- 
ful books as Central and Flexible Staging, 
Ornamental Trees, or Contemporary Euro- 
pean Philosophy. For certain titles, indeed, 
a high proportion of sales is to large or 
specialized libraries — for example, Poste 
Restante: A Lawrence Travel Calendar, or 
Library Catalogues of the English Renais- 
sance. Our recent encyclopedia of fact and 
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folklore, Rattlesnakes, is sure to find its 
way onto most library shelves. 

We are especially glad when a book of 
ours is accepted as standard in its field. 
Film and Its Techniques, by Raymond 
Spottiswoode, for instance, is known as 
far and away the best general text and 
reference work on film production; 
“Light’s Manual,” or Inertidal Inverte- 
brates of the Central California Coast, has 
long been a standby in zodlogy classes; 
Arnheim’s Art and Visual Perception is a 
basic reading in aesthetics and the psy- 
chology of art; Cézanne’s Composition is 
a model of visual analysis of the work of 
a great painter; Basic Processes of Gaseous 
Electronics is recognized as the best guide 
available to an immensely complex and 
difficult subject. 

Some of our books also make a consider- 
able impact in their fields, and receive 
special recognition. Charles Gulick’s Aus- 
tria from Habsburg to Hitler was honored 
by an award from the City of Vienna. 
Prejudice, War and the Constitution, a 
blistering account of the legal precedents 
established by the wartime imprisonment 
without trial of thousands of American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry, won a prize 
from the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
for its contribution in the field of govern- 
ment and democracy. 


Printing press in action in the University of Cal- 
ifornia Printing Department plant, one of the 
most modern and best equipped in the country. 
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Librarians might also be especially inter- 
ested in our collected works and similar 
editions, such as The Larkin Papers, docu- 
ments of early California history, The 
Sermons of John Donne (in ten volumes), 
or The Works of John Dryden, a monu- 
mental complete edition which was begun 
recently and will not be finished for sev- 
eral decades. Such long-range, expensive, 
and enormously complicated projects are 
a notable contribution of university presses 
to the scholarly world — and to the re- 
sources of libraries. 


Incidentally, lest it be thought that our 
books are all of high seriousness, we 
might cite An Apology for the Life of Mrs. 
Shamela Andrews, by Henry Fielding. In 
this somewhat bawdy parody of Pamela 
virtue is by no means either secure or 
triumphant; aside from being very funny 
the book also shows Fielding in his first 
attempt at the genre in which he made his 
great contribution to the rising novel form: 
the comic novel of manners and social 
criticism. 

University of California Press books are 
sold all over the United States and in 
many foreign countries through export 
representatives; in the British Isles we have 
a special arrangement whereby Cambridge 
University Press handles our books. We 
also co-publish certain books with Cam- 
bridge, cooperating with them on editing, 
financing, and printing; and we oiten im- 
port and publish under our imprint British 
books that seem valuable for American 
readers. 


Like other university presses, we have 
experienced a sharp rise in foreign sales 
during recent years, mainly in our more 
technical titles. Some of our books also get 
circulated abroad in translation. For ex- 
ample, Hans Kelsen’s Political Theory of 
Bolshevism: A Critical Analysis, has even 
appeared in Arabic and Korean. And we 
publish occasional volumes which are en- 
tirely in Spanish, dealing with Spanish- 
language literatures — as is perhaps ap- 
propriate because of our location. 


Unlike eastern university presses, our 
primary market is not the main book-buy- 
ing center of the country, which lies east 
of the Hudson River; our distribution is 
proportionately much better in California 
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and the West generally. However, our 
salesmen call on bookstores all over the 
country, and university press books are 
becoming increasingly available in the 
bigger ones. We also do a good deal of 
advertising (quite a bit of it in California 
Librarian, as you have probably noticed) 
and we have the sales and promotion ma- 
chinery to be expected of a small-to-me- 
dium publisher. We also have the same 
cost, pricing and other business problems; 
for, although we may once in a while 
actually plan to lose money on a particu- 
larly worthwhile book, we do not enjoy 
any more than commercial publishers the 
fact that some seventy per cent of all non- 
fiction titles published in the United States 
do not earn back their costs. Although our 
scientific monographs are financed by re- 
search funds, and some books are so ex- 
pensive to print or limited in sales possi- 
bilities that we require subsidies on them, 
a large proportion of our books are ex- 
pected to pay their own way. 


The main office of the Press is on the 
Berkeley campus, but an editorial office is 
also maintained on the Los Angeles cam- 
pus, and the Editorial Committee, which 
is responsible for approving manuscripts 
for publication, is drawn from the faculties 
of the eight campuses of the University. 
The Press is an independent unit within 
the University; its Manager, who is re- 
sponsible for its policies and operations, 
reports directly to the President of the 
University. This type of arrangement, it 
has been found by the Association of 
American University Presses, ensures that 
a press is able to develop a coherent and 
balanced publishing program and protects 
the interests of the parent university. 
Within this framework the task of dis- 
seminating knowledge to the people of the 
state and nation and to the scholarly world 
can go forward as smoothly as anything 
ever does in the book trade. 


Subtle propaganda seeps into the most 
innocent publications. If you look up the 
subject of “Poison” in H. L. Mencken’s 
New Dictionary of Quotations, you will 
find a “see also” reference to “Tobacco.” 


—University of Washington, 
Library Information 





Los Angeles Public Library 
Wins Its Bond Election 


On May 28, 1957, THE PEOPLE oF Los 
ANGELEs voted almost three-to-one in favor 
of a $6,400,000 bond issue to build 28 
branch libraries and a library maintenance 
building. No Central Library improve- 
ments were included. The election in- 
augurates an intensive five-year program 
of branch construction throughout the 
city, particularly in the San Fernando 
Valley and the Western area. The results 
are a happy culmination to a long period 
of preparation and hope on the part of 


the Library Board and staff. 


A welcome innovation in Los Angeles 
capital planning was made by Mayor 
Norris Poulson in November, 1953, when 
he asked all city departments to submit a 
program of estimates of capital improve- 
ment projects required for the following 
six years. Since that time the departments 
have submitted annual revisions of their 
plans. From these surveys the City Coun- 
cil has developed a continuing program 
of capital needs, and has financed as many 
of the projects as current revenue funds 
would permit. Unfortunately, the needs 
expressed each year have totaled many, 
many millons of dollars more than could 
possibly be financed. From the city’s Cap- 
ital Expenditure Program the Library has 
received altogether since 1953 a total of 
$431,000, covering construction of the 
West Los Angeles Regional Branch, en- 
largement of the North Hollywood Re- 
gional Branch, and acquisition of two 
branch library sites. 

These projects, together with the con- 
struction between 1949 and 1953 of the 
San Pedro, Westchester, Robertson, and 
Sunland - Tujunga branches, represent the 
Library’s entire building program (with 
one P.W.A. exception) since the early 
1930's, when proceeds of the 1925 bond 
issue were used up. In other words, not 
for thirty-two years had the people of Los 
Angeles bonded themselves to build branch 
libraries, and the construction which did 
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take place in the interim was achieved 
only by persuading the City Council to 
make sufficient special appropriations to 
take care of the direst needs. Such per- 
suasion was almost always the result of 
intense local pressures. 


Although the city’s Capital Expenditure 
Program was an excellent device for long 
range planning of a well rounded pro- 
gram, it soon became evident that a much 
more drastic remedy was required to catch 
up the building needs of a department 
fallen so far in arrears as the Library. 
Discussions with various city officials led 
the City Librarian and Board to believe 
that the best immediate solution was a 
bond issue designed to provide for branch 
building needs for at least the next ten 
years. Although bond issues since 1945 
for other city departments had met with 
varying success, the Library Board, after 
weighing the chances pro and con, de- 
cided to make the try, and aimed for the 
November, 1956, General Election. 

Using studies made for the Capital Ex- 
penditure Program as a springboard, the 
Library staff began an extensive re-study 
of community library needs, and in June, 
1956, submitted for the approval of the 
Board of Library Commissioners a build- 
ing program totaling $7,500,000. This 
tentative program was shown informally 
to the Mayor, the City Administrative 
Officer, and members of the City Council 
for their preliminary approval. Next, in 
order to test businessmen’s reaction to the 
proposal, the detail was submitted to the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
which promptly appointed a special sub- 
committee of its State and Local Govern- 
ment Committee to study library needs. 
This group gave careful consideration to 
the Library’s proposal, but felt that it 
could make a more intelligent appraisal 
of the problem if the bond issue projects 
were first analyzed in detail by the City 
Administrative Officer. In October the 
Chamber suggested that the Board of Li- 
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brary Commissioners ask Mayor Poulson 
to request such an analysis. This was 
promptly done, and the recommendations 
of the City Administrative Officer were 
made available to the Library and the 
@hamber of Commerce early in January, 
1957- 

The City Administrative Officer pointed 
out that some of the expenditures pro- 
posed by the Library fell more logically 
into the category of maintenance and re- 
pair, rather than that of substantial capi- 
tal improvement. Because state law for- 
bids such items to be paid for out of bond 
funds, these were deleted. They included 
all proposed Central Library improve- 
ments, such. as overhaul of the ventilating 
system, and numerous minor branch proj- 
ects, such as replacement of floor cover- 
ings, roofs, lighting, etc. Also deleted were 
three proposed branch libraries which the 
Library Department agreed were close 
enough to other facilities to permit exclu- 
sion without actual damage to the total 
program of library coverage. Two other 
proposed branches were combined into 
one with no substantial loss of coverage. 
Altogether the total cost was reduced 


from $7,500,000 to $6,400,000, and this 
became the figure eventually submitted 
to the voters. 


Early hopes that the bond issue might 
be placed on the General Election ballot 
of November, 1956, had long gone glim- 
mering. It was some matter for regret to 
the Library that timing could not be ar- 
ranged to take advantage of the general 
feeling of peace and prosperity then pre- 
vailing, accompanied as it was by a wave 
of successful bond issue elections in Cali- 
fornia. Since it was impossible to meet 
that deadline, the Library next hoped that 
the bond issue could be included in the 
Municipal Primary Election of April 2, 
1957, when the voters of Los Angeles 
would elect a Mayor, eight City Council- 
men, two members of the Board of Edu- 
cation and numerous other officials, and 
would vote on a considerable list of charter 
amendments. We knew that interest in 
such an election would run high and 
would produce a large turnout of voters— 
usually regarded as an absolute essential 
for a successful bond election. However, 
the City Council recommended the Li- 
brary bond issue for a later date, and 
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“Proposition C,” was officially placed on 
the May 28 Municipal General Election 
ballot. 

Immediate planning of campaign 
strategy became the order of the day. 
Speculation varied greatly as to our 
chances at an election which seemed from 
the beginning to be disadvantageous as 
to timing. It is generally accepted that the 
American people are most tax-conscious 
and tax-rebellious as the deadline for the 
federal and state income tax approaches 
and passes. We were not, however, quite 
prepared for the genuine “tax revolt” 
which seemed to sweep the nation, and 
which newspapers and national maga- 
zines played up as a grass-roots rebellion 
against government spending. 

Another factor found impossible to pre- 
judge as to the Library’s advantage or dis- 
advantage, was a companion bond issue 
on the May 28 ballot, totaling $39,500,000 
for the Recreation and Parks Department. 
A similar bond issue had been decisively 
defeated in 1955. The new proposal for 
months had been the subject of a great 
deal of intensive debate by a citizens study 
committee appointed by the Mayor. The 
recreation proposal included a $6,000,000 
zoo, a city-wide network of parks, and 
numerous specialized recreational facili- 
ties, such as golf courses, swimming pools, 
etc. Whether the library bond issue would 
gain support by its association with the 
much larger recreation proposal, would 
share defeat at the hands of cost-conscious 
voters, or would seem to the electorate to 
be a completely separate issue, became a 
subject of considerable but largely aca- 
demic dispute. 

One definite disadvantage which could 
not be glossed over was the fact that the 
28 proposed branch building projects were 
very unevenly distributed over the city. 
Fifteen were in the San Fernando Valley, 
five more in the Western Area, only four 
in the “old,” i.e., long-established parts 
of the city. Clearly we could not boast 
“Something for Everyone.” We therefore 
decided to put stress in our campaign 
publicity on the “equalization” aspect of 
the program, and to point out that only 
essential projects had been included. 

Determined to put up a good fight in 
the face of serious odds, the Library staff 
worked with the Board in devising several 
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basic strategies, and they were put into 
action at once. First of all, multilithed 
sheets were prepared setting forth basic 
facts and figures on the bond issue. This 
descriptive material included a statement 
of major purpose, a summary of costs, an- 
swers to the twelve most likely questions 
we could anticipate, a listing of the proj- 
ects, and a map showing approximately 
where the new facilities would be located. 

A lengthy mailing list of individuals 
and organizations was compiled. These 
included neighborhood chambers of com- 
merce, city officials, public employee 
groups, civic and cultural organizations, 
women’s clubs, churches, business corpora- 
tions, labor unions, service clubs, social 
welfare associations, and many others. To 
all of these, letters were sent enclosing the 
informational materials and asking en- 
dorsement and support. Many publications 
issued in Los Angeles or having an office 
here were also asked to give publicity to 
the bond issue. Since letters to groups in- 
cluded an offer to send a Library repre- 
sentative to speak about the bond issue, a 
speakers bureau was quickly organized 
among the staff to respond to such re- 
quests as might be received. 

Reaction was swift and gratifying. By 
letter and by phone, organizations offered 
their immediate support or asked for more 
information either in writing or from 
speakers, so that their members might be 
more fully informed of the facts about the 
bond issue. As a result of the demand for 
speakers, 65 of the 85 staff members who 
had volunteered to be spokesmen were 
eventually called upon. They gave a total 
of 273 talks to groups. It is roughly esti- 
mated that 30,000 individuals, largely in 
the “opinion-leading” or at least “opinion- 
spreading” category were reached in this 
manner. 

Meanwhile the Board of Library Com- 
missioners solicited fourteen prominent 
civic leaders to serve as the Citizens Li- 
brary Committee for Proposition C. Co- 
chairmen heading the committee were 
Max A. Koffman, Senior Vice-President of 
the Southwestern Portland Cement Com- 
pany and Mrs. Robert A. Hall, President 
of the 31st District California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The group included 
James L. Beebe, leading attorney, and 
Chairman of the State and Local Govern- 
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ment Committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. The President of 
the Chamber, Charles E. Ducommun, was 
also a member. 

Since it was impossible to use public 
funds to finance the bond campaign, Rob- 
ert J. Bauer, President of the Library 
Board, took on the special responsibility 
of explaining the Library’s position to 
business groups and corporations which 
might be willing to make contributions. 
The Los Angeles Public Library Staff As- 
sociation also offered to solicit contribu- 
tions from staff members. The campaign 
chest reached a grand total of $3,921, of 
which $1,371 was contributed by the Li- 
brary staff. 

These contributions made possible the 
production of the “Facts and Figures” in- 
formation in the form of a simple and in- 
expensive printed leaflet. The total run 
was over 200,000 descriptive leaflets at a 
cost of $1,500. A supply was sent to each 
branch to help in answering questions. 
About 30,000 leaflets were distributed by 
P.T.A. members and workers connected 
with other organizations in house-to-house 
electioneering, particularly in Valley com- 
munities which had a great deal to gain 
from the bond issue. Many were distrib- 
uted at meetings where Library staff ex- 
plained features of the bond issue. Some 
were distributed by industrial firms to 
their employees. 20,000 were mailed by a 
local teachers union to the public school 
teachers of Los Angeles. During the last 
week or ten days of the campaign a leaflet 
was placed in each pile of library books 
circulated both at Central Library and the 
branches. 

A large, colorful, and very handsome 
map showing locations of the proposed 
improvements was prepared by the Li- 
brary Display Artist, Tony Schedl, and 
duplicated in quantity by the silk-screen 
process. The map was displayed in each 
branch, and a larger exhibit was set up on 
both public floors of the Central Library. 

Newspaper releases to the four metro- 
politans, the two regional papers, and over 
100 community papers were prepared by 
Bert N. Snow, the Library’s Public Rela- 
tions Director, assisted by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grow, a former staff member who re- 
turned on a part-time basis for the dura- 
tion of the campaign. 120 separate releases 
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were written, their distribution to papers 
totaling about 1,500. During the last two 
weeks of the campaign a public relations 
firm was employed for $1,600 to prepare 
special feature stories for the metropolitan 
press and to obtain donated time on tele- 
vision and radio shows. 

Publicity coverage, in view of the lim- 
ited funds available, was gratifying. News- 
papers and commentators, both radio and 
TV, recognizing the Library’s need and 
its inability to pay for large-scale adver- 
tising, responded with support and gen- 
erous publicity. 


Leading endorsers of the bond issue 
were the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 
cation, both roth and 31st Districts of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, the United A. F. of L. Voters 
League of Los Angeles County, the 
Greater Los Angeles C. I. O. Council, the 
Los Angeles Jewish Community Council, 
the Los Angeles Y. W. C. A., the Mental 
Health Foundation, the Metropolitan Rec- 
reation and Youth Services Council, the 
Ajl City Employees’ Association, and 
many others. The support of these large 
and influential groups was augmented by 
at least 50 smaller community groups of 
varying sizes and types of membership. 
Most of these groups voluntarily publi- 
cized the bond issue to their individual 
members. The All City Employees’ Asso- 
ciation purchased 60,000 postcards to be 
sent out by city employees urging “Yes” 
on the two bond issues for libraries and 
recreation. 


All the metropolitan papers, the two 
regionals, and so far as has come to light, 
all but three of the community news- 
papers supported the library bond issue, 
either by marking a ballot favorably or by 
editorially recommending its passage. 

The only group which formally went 
on record in opposition to “Proposition 
C” was the California Property Owners 
Association, an organization which has 
consistently opposed any measures in- 
creasing taxation. Fortunately for the Li- 
brary’s cause, this opposition was not ex- 
pressed in time to appear in the published 
booklet which accompanied the sample 
ballot to voters. 


On the other hand, the argument in 
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favor of “Proposition C” was signed by 
Mayor Poulson and by the members of the 
Board of Library Commissioners — a 
group of names well and favorably known 
to the citizens of Los Angeles. Their en- 
dorsement, the endorsement of the Citi- 
zens Library Committee for Proposition 
C, and the support of the large number 
of civic organizations mentioned above, 
resulted in a wide-spread acceptance of 
the need for the Library bonds. 

The vote on the Library bonds on May 
28 was 73.1% favorable. The Recreation 
and Parks bond issue passed by approxi- 
mately the same overwhelming majority. 

One lucky break for both bond issues 
lay in the fact that what might have been 
an extremely dull election was enlivened 
by a red-hot Board of Education run-off 
between two candidates entrenched at op- 
posite ends of the liberal-conservative 
spectrum. The result was that education- 
minded Los Angeles citizens rallied to the 
polls, and, regardless of their political 
coloration, supported recreation and li- 
braries. 

The Library conducted an intensive but 
relatively low-pressure and highly selective 
campaign. Most mass approaches, such as 
billboard, paid radio and TV advertising, 
and extensive direct mailings were finan- 
cially out of our reach. Our fire was con- 
centrated most heavily on the areas of the 
city most likely to respond favorably be- 
cause they had most to gain, notably, of 
course, the San Fernando Valley commu- 
nities. The wholehearted endorsement of 
a very substantial number of important 
civic and business groups, including those 
generally classed as tax-conscious, was an 
important factor in the success of Propo- 
sition C. Ready support from the four 
metropolitan newspapers was another all- 
important brick in the structure. It can- 
not be stressed too strongly that one factor 
in our success was the support of con- 
servative groups which greatly helped in 
avoiding strong opposition. 

Since the election, editorials have ap- 
peared in local papers commending the 
voters for their perspicacity in distinguish- 
ing between the disaffection for higher 
spending at the national level and the re- 
sponsibility of providing badly-needed 
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THAT NEW MASTER’S DEGREE 
And Other Fighting Words 


ADRENALIN is still spurting in some places 
in California over the “new” M.L.S. pro- 
grams in our Universities, so your Profes- 
sional Education Committee took another 
look at the situation. Here is what it 
found: 

An academic degree is not retroactive. 

There is NO way our Library Schools 
can change the designation of B.L.S. to 
M.L.S. for holders of the former B.L.S. 
degree. 

Conversion? Yes, but — 

Universities have requirements which 
must be met by each of its graduate 
schools. “We must meet those basic stand- 
ards or be eliminated from the University,” 
a Director pointed out. 

A year of residence is required for every 
advanced degree. 

This applies to all Graduate Schools, not 
just Library Schools. Further, admission 
and graduation standards for the M.L.S. 
are higher than they were for the B.L.S. 
Your committee found that our Library 
Schools are making it as easy as possible 
within the framework of their University 
requirements for holders of the Bachelors 
to earn Masters degrees. 

Conversion candidates are not forced to 
take unneeded courses. 

Analysis of the offerings of the schools 
today including late afternoon, evening 
and summer courses refutes the charges 
that unneeded courses must be taken to 
complete the unit requirements. But some 
of the committee (not on faculties) went 
further and affirmed that every Library 
School course had a value for every li- 
brarian — that often we need some ex- 
posure to that area of librarianship most 
removed from our bread-and-butter field. 
A new M.L.S. means more salary than 
a B.L.S. in some situations. 

True, but this is a problem which must 
be dealt with at the local level in the juris- 
dictions in which it exists. 


Your committee listened hard to what 


the Library School Directors had to say 
about the “new” Masters and the con- 


version requirements and its chairman 
studied written reports submitted by each. 
We want to report to the membership of 
C.L.A. that in every way possible the 
schools have considered former graduates 
as well as future graduates—and that the 
programs developed in the past few years 
have been a forward step. 

THOSE OTHER’ FIGHTING 
WORDS? Well we would like to have 
a whole conference or at least a General 
Session and buzz groups explore the mat- 
ters troubling the profession in relation to 
Education for Librarianship. For instance, 
What pre-evaluations are made of can- 
didates for admission to Library Schools? 

Head librarians and personnel officers 
who have interviewed some of the grad- 
uates may be surprised to learn that all of 
the schools require interviews and refer- 
ence letters, and use pre-testing and evalu- 
ation of previous academic records. Can 
we expect them to be 100% right in weed- 
ing out the ones we regard as misfits? 
Are the curricula meeting the needs of 
the Libraries of the State? What needs 
are unmet? 

On the other hand, are the Libraries 
helping to meet the needs of the Library 
Schools? What are these needs? 

What should be done about unqualified 
schools which offer courses and award 
advanced degrees in Education on theses 
written on Library problems. 


There must be other problems. The 
committee’s purpose is “To provide a 
means of communication between library 
schools and practicing librarians in Calli- 
fornia so that topics and problems to which 
cooperative effort may provide solutions 
may be discussed.” One way to do this is 
to discover the problems and misconcep- 
tions existing between librarians and the 
library Schools. Thus, this year your com- 
mittee is waging a “conserve-your-adren- 
alin-but-not-till-you-get-your-com plaint-on- 
the-table campaign.” Send us your sug- 
gestions, polite or otherwise. We can al- 
ways fall back on Miltown. 





Nominating Committee Reports 


CLA 


President 
George Farrier 
Vice President, President-elect 
Alan D. Covey 
Carl W. Hamilton 
Second Vice President 
Esther L. Mardon 
John E. Smith 


JOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 
Vice President, President-elect 

Joe Benson, Stockton Public Library 

Mrs. Alice E. Ickes, Roseville Public Library 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Lois Hankamp, Sacramento State College 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 
Vice President, President-elect 
Ruth Turner, Contra Costa County Library 
Frederick Mulholland, Palo Alto Public Library 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Elizabeth Barnes, Santa Cruz Public Library 
Frances Murphy, Sonoma County Library 


MT. SHASTA DISTRICT 
Vice President, President-elect 
Dorothy Dorland, Plumas County Library 
Mrs. Martha Ogilvie, Chico State College Li- 
brary 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Don Koepp, Chico State College Library 
Zella Wilkin, Oroville Public Library 


REDWOOD DISTRICT 


Vice President, President-elect 
Raphaela Kingsbury 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Leland Fetzer 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Vice President, President-elect i 
Page Ackerman, University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles 
Gordon Martin, University of California, River- 
side 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Frances Henselman, Long Beach Public 
Library 
Grace Clark, Arcadia Public Library 
YOSEMITE DISTRICT 
Vice President, President-elect 
Mrs. Hilda Collins, Tulare County Library 
John Ward, Madera County Library 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Janet Hellerich, Coalinga District Library 
Walter Kohn, Coalinga District Library 
CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S SECTION 
Vice President, President-elect 
Mrs. Jean C. Bishop, Richmond Public Library 
Virginia Taylor, San Jose Public Library 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Jean Fisher, Los Angeles Public Library 
Mrs. Margaret Spengler, La Mesa-Spring Valley 
School District 


AMUSING BITS FROM THE BRANCHES 


Trona had a request for a book on Gen- 
eral Custard! 


Miss Spencer, Rialto, writes: “I have 
been asked all kinds of questions by read- 
ers, but yesterday a very solemn little girl 
of seven surprised me. She asked, “Who 
made God? I have been trying to find 
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out. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 
Institutional Department 


Doubleday Publications 
Garden City Books 
Prebound Juveniles 


From Yermo: Mrs. Templeton’s 6th 
grade daughter Martha, when enrolled in 
a parochial school in Barstow, was given 
state tests. Her report of the results: “I’m 
supposed to be in 12th grade, age 18 in 
literature. What is literature?” 


—San Bernardino Co. Library Newsletter 
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L. A. BOND ISSUE . . . (from page 192) 


public service at the local level, in spite of 
the added taxation involved. 

Briefly, the bond program calls for: 
construction of eleven new branch librar- 
ies in communities where there is no li- 
brary service at all or where only book- 
mobile service is being given; replacing 
with modern functional libraries eight 
rented store branches which are completely 
inadequate in size; and replacing or en- 
larging nine city-owned buildings which 
are badly outgrown. 

Costs may be summarized as follows: 





Land . ‘ ee 

Plans caret . 261,000 We have got the “know-how” 
Construction , ae — Sa We please libraries large and 
Furniture and Equipment __ 750,000 small 

Books _. tea riciiaiaianiaiad SON It will ease your job to try us 
Contingencies ie on 381,700 Why not give us a call? 


Total oT heed _ $6,400,000 ora a 
The Library is grateful to the people of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles for their recognition of the 

need to equalize library service in the Miiwwal 6112 





City and their willingness to assume the 
cost. 
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CROSS ROADS (from page 153) 


to press ahead with adequate financing for 
CLA’s Executive Office. 


I think that at this point I might bring 
up, and I hope lay at rest forever, an 
ancient ghost, one that is, I trust, troubling 
fewer of us all the time — the fear that 
state aid may bring in its train an un- 
desirable degree of state interference with 
local option and initiative. It seems to 
me that from the analogy of the state’s 
responsibility for a participation in the 
public school program, it is obvious that 
the good to be gained far outweighs pos- 
sible minor annoyances. Some librarians 
have seemed even to fear for their jobs in 
the light of enforced application of stand- 
ards, or have feared that their local library 
might be legislated out of business. This 
latter fear arises from a lack of under- 
standing of the standards and the coopera- 
tive library systems that they envision. To 
be afraid of losing one’s own job in these 
days of personnel shortages, except for 
actual inefficiency, is the most illusory 
bugaboo I can imagine. California libraries 
need desperately and increasingly the serv- 
ices of all the good librarians they can lay 
their hands on, whether those librarians 
gained their status through library school 
or through experience. 


My assigned subject was “A Prospectus 
for California Libraries.” I’m sorry that it 
turned out to be more in the nature of a 
harangue. But I do sincerely feel that 
through a reorganization of CLA and a re- 
assignment and reevaluation of its activ- 
ities, we can accomplish three important 
purposes: (1) marked improvement in 
such individual and personal concerns as 
salaries and working conditions, (2) an 
active and vigorous professional associa- 
tion animated by political awareness and 
sureness, and (3) most important of all, 
vastly improved library service to the peo- 
ple of California. 


We've found bobby pins and bacon, nail 
files and family photos, love letters and 
lipstick, but as far as we know a twenty- 
five dollar savings bond is the most valu- 
able memento found recently in a book 
returned by a borrower. It always pays to 
look through your books. 

—San Bernardino Co. Library Newsletter 
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ACADEMIC NOTES . . . (from page 160) 
Cataloger. Tanya Phillips (USC ’54) will 
become Reference-Circulation Librarian in 
August. 

Harriett Genung, Librarian of Mt. San 
Antonio College, has added Elizabeth 
Badger (SJSC) and Robert A. Dobis 
(USC). Miss Genung will be co-chairman 
of the Library Reading Conference at 
Claremont, July 8-12. D. Glenn Hilts, La 
Sierra College Librarian, will be attending 
a meeting of Seventh Day Adventist col- 
lege librarians in Washington, D. C. in 
August. 


Jean Hendley, formerly librarian of the 
Washington State Department of Fisher- 
ies, is new reference librarian at Scripps 
Institution, La Jolla. W. Roy Holleman, 
Librarian, was elected President of the 
Southern California Chapter of SLA for 
1957-58. 

Paul Jordan Smith has contributed an 
article on the Honnold Library’s important 
Burton collection to the Claremont Ouar- 
terly as part of a series of articles describ- 
ing Honnold collections to be published 
in the Quarterly. 


Those who buy BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND" PREBOUND BOOKS are obviously 
good business people who study the hard 
facts of economics and base their judge- 
ment of value on how much they get for 
their dollar. 


Interesting facts which will prove 
to you how you can make your money and 
your library last longer are available on 
request. 

BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PRE- 
BOUND BOOKS are available in over 
16000 popular juvenile titles. Send for 
catalog and special lists today. 


% / 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PRESOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


MELMONT 


PUBLISHERS INC. 


1957 PUBLICATIONS 


Boreman, Jean 
—_._MOOLOO, THE CALF $1.75 
Clark, A. N. 

THE LITTLE INDIAN BASKET 

MAKER $2.25 
Dillon, |. K. 

POLICEMEN $1.75 


Dudley, R. H. 
—_—GOOD CITIZENS — GOOD 

NEIGHBORS $1.75 
Hastings, E. B. 

POSTMEN $1.75 
Hayes, Will 

THE BIGGEST PINE TREE $2.00 
Hefflefinger & Hoffman 

FIREMEN $1.75 


Huntington, H. E. 
—____AT THE SERVICE STATION $1.75 
Israel, Marion 

THE TRACTOR ON THE FARM $1.75 
James, H. C. 
—___A DAY WITH HONAU, 

A HOPI INDIAN BOY $2.00 
James, H. C. 
—__.__A DAY WITH POLI, 

A HOPI INDIAN GIRL $2.00 
Roberts, H. R. 
—___INSECTS—INDOORS 

AND OUT $2.00 
Sanders, R. W. 
—_._BEHIND THE SCENES IN A 

SUPER MARKET $1.75 
Telfer, D. W. 

THE AVOCADO INDUSTRY $1.75 


informative illustrations 


s 
simple vocabulary—large clear type 


J 
sturdy library bindings 
e 
washable bookcloth 


oO 
handsome decorated covers 


exclusive distributor 


CARL J. LEIBEL INC. 


1236 South Hatcher Ave. 
PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 
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FOUR LETTER WORD ... (from page 162) 


truck, where it was parked alongside an 
acequia, and he was reading something 
that can be held in the hand and carried 
in the pocket, not something just as good 
as or better than, but actually and simply 
a book, and with the same utter absorption 
that an English yeoman or itinerant 
preacher of three centuries ago might have 
derived from John Bunyan’s handy little 
work on the Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Books are to be used as instruments in 
binding men closer in thoughtful good- 
will, some with reverent care in that they 
are rare and precious and irreplaceable, 
others with a firm hand on their buckram 
backs, paper books with the same happy 
expendability with which Mother Nature 
regards the forest leaves, and always with- 
out snobbism or cultism, whether in re- 
serve-book room or rare-book room, on the 
steps of a country bookmobile, or under 
the great dome of the British Museum or 
the Library of Congress. Read by sunlight, 
lamplight, or as Lincoln did, by firelight, 
the ‘book is still the best way man has 
found to record and transmit his knowl- 
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edge. Machines can do much for us in con- 
trolling the flood of “firmed up but not 
finalized” near-print, off-print, or un-print 
material, but machines cannot communi- 
cate — at least not yet — but what Lester 
Asheim aptly calls “a kind of poetic short- 
hand.” 


This simple act of reading is universal, 
transcending time and place, so that sight 
of the Taos boy reading in the roadside 
grass made me think of another reader, old 
George Saintsbury, portrayed by Helen 
Waddell “in the Augustan twilight of the 
house of his last inhabiting, a solitary in- 
domitable figure with straggling grey hair 
and black skull-cap, gaunt as Merlin and 
islanded in a fast-encroaching sea of books 
. .. reading, reading, reading through the 
small hours in the familiar chair with the 
two tall candlesticks behind it. And their 
light falls, not on his face, but on the open 
book.” 


I believe that books — those beautiful 
blends of form and spirit — have a future 
fully as glorious as their past; that to dis- 
believe this is an act of faithlessness, is dan- 
gerous, and could lead to the downfall of 


Serving the libraries of 


Southern California 


LIBRARY REBINDING 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. of L.A. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 


Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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the kind of librarianship in which the od U N TTI N 


book is central and basic. I know that I am 


not alone in my belief, my faith, my love; OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
and I call on book-lovers everywhere to TO HELP you SAVE! 


| ks, f h / 

close ranks, face the invaders, and give Any Book-Any Publisher-Any Binding 

them the works, preferably in elephant ~ SERVICE 

folio. Saves Binding Costs af 
That’s how I feel about the b --k. C) PLASTIELEER” & MYLAR** JACKETS 


Increase Your Circulation 
(] HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 
ORGANIZATION OF THE FRIENDS OF SUTRO (0 HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
LIBRARY BY RICHARD H. DILLON, Sutro Li- Thrifty but Lasting 


brarian, provides a real opportunity for J oie = r as 


librarians and book-lovers throughout the (0 STANDARD JUVENILE CATAL 


OG 
S sos 11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
state to share in the exciting program of Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 


a most unique library. There are no dues tions of Library Authorities 


at present and the sole obligation of mem- | © roe aes . _ 
bership is to help make Sutro’s services Reluctant Reader Material 


and resources more widely known. In re- | J SIENS 6 EASE NEES CATALOGS 


turn members receive a copy of Sutro Li () MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 
brary Notes — and a feeling of partici- iehenetbe cnet Cuneinge: FOE ap Rogers 


pating in the activities of one of our state’s THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


richest treasure-house of books. For mem- 

bership applications contact Librarian Dil- er seeanda & hte 

lon at the Sutro Branch, California State Over a Half Century 
Library, Public Library Building, Civic Serving Libraries and Schools 


Center, San Francisco 2. *Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 





WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 
—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 


All new books of U.S. and foreign publishers 
Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, New York 


Catalogues available on request 
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Ve 0) ae EEG TEEYRS@Y = TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS .. . (from page 165) 


& maps (Figure 3) is almost a necessity. No 

The 2, ChAn 'y P, ineher soak i ' sou for the 30 minute series 
tiated - maps. To use the key, simply note the 
maunirt 44vs latitude and longitude of the southeast 
prac Meee corner of the map being numbered, dis- 
umemnaneen regarding the degree part, and mark off 
cancsuease cums the appropriate number of minutes on the 
watternoor latitude and longitude scales of the key. 
ee Note the point of intersection of these two 
lines; the small square of which this inter- 

section is the lower right-hand corner 

contains the correct filing number for this 

particular quadrangle, within the 60 min- 

ute basic quadrangle. The complete filing 

number consists of two parts: the latitude 

and longitude of the basic 60 minute quad- 

rangle (36-120 in the example used 

above); and the number to the right of the 

decimal place, discovered with the aid of 


a ee ee oe quadrangle maps are avail- 
wAR SOR ” the able from the U. S. Geological Survey, 
yardstick of binder 


7 Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colorado 
excellence, in beauty, (for maps covering areas west of the Mis- 
quality and service. sissippi), or Washington 25, D. C. (for 
MARADOR CORPORATION Maps covering areas east of the Missis- 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA sippi). The retail price for the standard 
C—O UL 
discount is allowed on orders of $10.00 or 
more, and a 40% discount on $60.00 
orders. They can be purchased over the 
BEN B SQUIRE counter at some Geological Survey offices 
° and, at a slightly higher price, at many 

book, stationery, and map stores. 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION Two publications which are indispen- 


AGENCY sable in maintaining an up-to-date collec- 

tion of topographic quadrangle maps are 

the U.S.G.S. Index to topographic map- 

ping in ( ) (one is issued for each 

state), and the monthly New publications 

of the Geological Survey. This last is Item 

622 on the Superintendent of Documents’ 

depository list. The first shows, on an out- 

line map of the state, all the topographic 

quadrangle maps currently available. The 

LOW PRICES—GUARANTEED SERVICE second lists the new, revised, and reprinted 
REFERENCES maps as they become available. 

Another publication of particular value 

6 to California librarians, and to which the 

development of this filing scheme owes 

ee a a great deal, is the Index of topographic 

Oakland 9, Calif. mapping in California, published in 1956 

by the Department of Water Resources. 

Copies may be purchased from the Print- 


Special Attention Given Library 
and School Orders 
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ing Division, Documents Section, Sacra- 
mento 14, at $2.00 plus tax. This is not to 
be confused with the U. S. G. S. Index; 
it is a relatively complete listing, both 
alphabetical and geographical, of old and 
current topographic maps, including some 
from other sources than the Geological 
Survey. While it is not one-hundred per- 
cent accurate, it is easily the most extensive 
and most useful publication available on 
California topographic maps. Several sup- 
plements to the Index have been issued. 


A word of warning about this filing 
system: it doesn’t work with the Channel 
Island maps, which are not formulated 
on regular, even-numbered latitude and 
longitude lines, nor does it work very well 
for the various old special maps of areas in 
the Mother Lode country and elsewhere. 
It does work with the few coastal area 
maps that have been stretched beyond 
the regular 74 or 15 minute boundaries 
in order to include a point of land and 
make an extra map unnecessary. A note on 
the catalog or shelf-list card will explain 
situations of this kind. 
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Pickup Service 


Attractive Bindings With 
Picture Covers 


Reasonable Prices 


Serving the Western States 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address — St. Helena 


LOOKS even without books IS IMPORTANT! 


Your library needs Ames 3-Way Planning — before you 
shelve books. First, use Ames Engineering Service 
for better utilization of space for patrons and staff. 
Second, choose Ames-designed shelving or compact 
storage book-drawers, and bookstack accessories, 
to meet your particular needs. And third, 
make a selection from 18 Ames standard colors. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 
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estimates, layouts 
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aE ALMA 


150 HOOPER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Positions Wanted 


CATALOGER AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN (male), 
A.B., California State Library Credential. 2 years 
experience in handling administrative and creative 
phases of library work. Wants comparable stimu- 
lating position in Berkeley or San Francisco areas. 
Available July 5. Write Mr. Richard B. Bimmitt, 
126 Via Xanthe, Lido Isle, Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, now 30, with 6 yrs. exp. in 
children’s libraries (2 yrs. as head supervision). 
Desires position in San Francisco area beginning 
July. Also holds Calif. State Teaching credential. 
Miss Lois Anderson, Box 1293, Del Mar, Calif. 


LIBRARIAN AVAILABLE JULY 15. Graduate of 
accredited Library school. Four years experience as 
assistant librarian. One year supervising two small 
libraries. Public library work preferred. Mrs. J. M. 
Weiss, 848 Ashbury St., San Francisco. 


Positions Open 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR TWO PROFESSIONAL LI- 
BRARIANS who want positions with a real future, 
one to supervise our ordering cataloging and proces- 
sing of printed materials, and the second to super- 
vise an ambitious program in the field of audio- 
visual materials. Initiative, leadership, ingenuity, 
are required for these positions in a rapidly-expand- 
ing library system looking forward to a new central 
library building and additional branches. Salary 
$5,046-$5,916 plus three weeks vacation, sick leave, 
retirement and other benefits. If you are interested 
in either of these challenging positions, apply to: 
Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona Public Li- 
brary, 380 North Main Street, Pomona, California. 


LIBRARIAN, JUNIOR — $320-$372. 

Increase under consideration. Several professional 
openings in Oakland Public Library. Library school 
graduation or college graduation with professional- 
level library required. Apply Room 100, Oakland City 
Hall. File before Auaust 2. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for beautiful nearly-new 
public library in stimulating culture-minded com- 
munity. L.S. degree, experience required. Salary 
range $357-$435, 40-hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement plan. Apply Ethel Solliday, Librarian, 
Public Library, Monterey, California. 


Your CLA Publications 
Committee Announces.. . 


Finding List of Special Collections 
and Special Subject Strengths of 
California Libraries ea. $1.75 

Summary Proceedings of San Diego 
Conference, 1956 

Interlibrary Loan Information 
Leaflet - lots of 50 

Interlibrary Loan Card - pack 
of 50 .50 

Wight Report: Separation of Pro- 
fessional and Non-professional 
Work in Public Libraries ea. .25 


1.00 


1.75 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Acme Code Company 

Ames Company 

Angwin Book Bindery 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. . 
Foster & Futernick Company 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 

Huntting’s 

Johnson, Walter J., Inc 
Kater-Crafts Bookbinders . 
CA Cie. ts BG i So Ch 
Los Angeles News Company 
Marador Corporation 

Melmont Publishers, Inc. 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Pacific Library Binding Co. of L.A. ...... 
Remington Rand .... 

San Francisco News Co: 

Sather Gate Book Shop .... 
Sjostrom of Philadelphia 

re TR tr ooo. os Se dR ee ee 
Technical Book Company .... 
University of California Press . 
Valley Library Bindery 


Vroman’s 
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California Library Bulletin 1950 
Centennial Issue 


1.00 

Rather: Library Cooperation A5 

Delmatier: American Newspapers 
in 8 California Libraries 1g00- 
1954 

Intellectual Freedom Kit 

Eddy: County Free Library Organ- 
izing in California 1909-1918 —_ 2.50 

Choosing The Right Book 15 


Available At 
CLA Office, Berkeley 


2.00 
1.00 
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¢ other sets of 1000 or 
5000 for smaller libraries 


¢ special set of 400 headings 
for Catholic libraries 


There is a printed guide heading set to 
fit the needs and capacity of your 
library. As your library grows you can 
add the next larger set of headings 
without disrupting the existing index- 
ing. Each set is a complete alphabetical 
guide to give you just the right spacing 
for easy reference. Intensive research 
secured the proper selection of subject 
headings from the Library of Congress 
and other authoritative sources. 


You will be amazed at how fast you can 
install this new system, and how effec- 
tive and pleasing the results will be. 
Don’t wait to get started on your cata- 
log. Write to: 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


TRADEMARK 


Remington. Frand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


2601 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, California 
41 First Street, San Francisco 5, California 





yniversity of Minnesot» 
Room |. Library 


Minneapolis 14, Minr 


LET VROMAN’S SERVE YOU 


Librarians all over the West are finding that they save 
time and money when they buy books from VROMAN’S, 
where service is now better than ever! 


New business machines, new office procedures insure 
faster delivery from the largest stock of books in the West, 
with faster follow-up on special orders, faster action on re- 
turns—all so important to busy librarians. 


Take advantage of this single, handy source to fill all of 
your book needs. It's good business to do business with 
VROMAN’S. 


Order ALL of your books from VROMAN'S 


exi0\ ROMAN'S 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 
Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 South Pasadena Avenue e Pasadena, California 








